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FRB Chairman Eccles . . . Dangers in Bank Credit? 


(See Special Report) 


“SATURDAY FOOTBALL OVER THE RADIO” by Stevan Dohanos. Number 9 in the series “Home Life in America,”’ by noted American illustrators, 


Bw belongs...enjoy it 


In this home-loy ing land of ours... in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this, too, belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF 
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Man is fond of living. But it is seldom he 
delights in dusting, although, as someone 

(not Shakespeare) pointed out, it takes a heap of 
both to make a house a home. Usually he prefers 
to lounge on the sidelines with a good book, 
admiring the capacity of woman to shift from 
sublime to menial pursuits and back again, 
without once stripping her gears. 























f That is woman’s own contribution to living— 
her ability to step into any needed role— 

to extract from it whatever values are important 
for her—and hers. This applies as well to 

the magazines she chooses to read. 


More women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited 
| cuculation—because the Journal’s entertaining, 








enlightening editorial fare makes it a useful 
part of their lives. 
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Armed forces. The new, independent 
U.S. Air Force announced a sweeping 
reorganization of its command setup, in 
which most of its top leaders were 
shifted or promoted. In place of the 
old air staff, the top AF organization 
now includes a chief of staff, a vice 
chief of staff and four deputy chiefs of 
staff for administration, operations, 
materiel and fiscal control, all corre- 
sponding more closely to business or- 
ganization. Twelve new directors of air 
functions were appointed and 13 general 
promotions were announced. One new 
four-star general and seven new lieu- 
tenant generals were created in the 
move to fill out the high command of 
the Air Force. 


Air transportation. The number of 
airports in the country increased by 
1,083 in the last year to a total of 
5,418, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration announced. Number of sched- 
uled carrier aircraft in operation also 
increased, with 926 in September against 
770 a year ago. Most of this increase 
was in freight planes, it was pointed 
out. The number of civil aircraft pro- 
duced, however, declined substantially 
from 3,388 during September, 1946, to 
998 last month. 


Farm payments. Prices received by 
farmers increased 4 per cent in Septem- 
ber over the previous month to reach 
new record highs, the Agriculture De- 
partment reported. The prices of farm 
products were 18 per cent above a year 
ago, 22 per cent above the 1920 peak. 
At the same time, prices paid by farm- 
ers, including interest and taxes, rose 
about 1 per cent during the month to 
new record levels. These outlays were 
also 18 per cent above a year ago, but 
only 17 per cent above the 1920 high 
point. 


New cars. Automobile manufacturers 
reported that their production this year, 


up to September, was 2,365,155 new 


The March of the News 


passenger cars, as compared with 
1,153,705 in the first eight months of 
1946. Output also included 862,034 
motor trucks, as against 571,847 in the 
comparable period last year. Produc- 
tion of new cars in August reached 
271,433, below the July volume of 293,- 
693 but well above the January- output 
of 257,427. Output in August, 1946, 
had been 254,016 cars. 


Food exports. Latest Commerce De- 
partment reports showed that exports 
of food from the United States in July 
decreased from the previous month and 
were under the July, 1946, level. Value 
of food shipped in July totaled $182,- 
687,000, as compared with $193,585,- 
000 in June and $218,717,000 in July, 
1946. Large increases were reported, 
however, in the amount of grain, flour, 
fruit and potatoes exported, denoting 
a shift in the type of food sent abroad. 
Grain and flour exported rose from 
$65,542,000 in July, 1946, to $92,503,- 
000 in July, 1947. For the first seven 
months of this year, these exports 
amounted to $766,000,000, an increase 
of 60.3 per cent over the $478,000,000 
shipped during the same period of 1946. 


Employment in nonfarm industries 
rose 338,000 in August to 42,380,000, 
more than canceling the sharp drop in 
July. Manufacturing jobs increased by 
228,000, with the largest increases in 
textiles, apparel, food and leather. Con- 
struction employment rose to a postwar 
record of 1,821,000, a gain of 220,000 in 
the last year. Transportation and pub- 
lic-utility jobs went up by 15,000, after 
seasonal correction, to a level of 4,093,- 
000. This is 51,000 higher than a year 
ago and only slightly below the record 
reached in late 1946. Trade employment 
gained 58,000 to reach a new record of 
8,744,000. Positions in finance also rose 


to a new record high, up 17,000 to 
1,591,000. Government employment 


continued to decline, but still was at a 
relatively high level of 5,315,000 persons. 
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Whether your product is fragile as a 
television tube or weighty as an air- 
conditioning cabinet, you can trust 
KIMPAK* creped wadding to safe- 
guard its trip to market. 


For KIMPAK is a compact, resilient 
cushion that’s soft and grit-free — 
feather-light. It’s strong and flexible 
made either liquid absorbent or 
liquid repellent. And it is shock- 
absorbent — babies your product 
fom shipping room to destination. 
KimpaK is available in a variety of 
types, thicknesses, and backings to 
suit your particular interior cushion- 
ing need. In fact, there is a specifica- 
tion of KIMPAK to meet every re- 
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Fr 
ot Packaging 


Greater shipping safety... 


less shipping bulk 


quirement of the Four Basic Meth- 
ods of Interior Packaging — Surface 
Protection, Blocking and Bracing, 
Flotation Packaging, and Absorbent 
Packaging. 

Discover for yourself how efh- 
ciently — and economically — soft, 
clean KIMPAK can work for you. Call 
or write your local distributor, who 
is listed in the Red Book under 
Wadding, Shipping Room Supplies, 
or Packaging Materials. Ask him for 
a copy of the free KIMPAK book on 
better ways to package your prod- 
uct. Or, you may write directly to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
V/adding Division, Neenah, Wis. 
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CREPED WADDING 


SURFACE PROTECTION — Serving Table 
Photo Courtesy Coleman Furniture Co, 









FLOTATION PACKAGING — Television Tube 


Photo Courtesy Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp. 





BLOCKING AND BRACING — Air-Conditioner Cabinet 


Photo Courtesy York Corp. 
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ABSORBENT PACKAGING — Chemical Set 
Photo Courtesy Lionel Corp. 
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| See the 6tvdWew GMC Postwar Cab 


There’s no truck cab on the road that can surpass a new 
light-medium duty GMC in advanced features. See what’s 
been done to add to the comfort of truck riding. Look 
what’s been done to take the work out of truck driving. 
There’s more roominess than drivers have ever known 
before. The fresh air ventilation system is the equal of 


that in the finest passenger cars. 


These new light and medium duty GMC models give you 
much more for your money in riding comfort and driving 
convenience. And they give you more in good looks... 
| in safety . . . in dependable performance .. . in rugged 


construction and extra value all the way through! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 





GASOLINE e DIESEL 
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WINDSHIELD VISION 
INCREASED 20% 


FAMOUS BAIL 
BEARING STEERING 


EASIER CLUTCH 
PEDAL ACTION 


CIRCULATING FRESH 
AIR VENTILATION 


RADIO AVAILABLE 
IF YOU WANT IT 


COMPLETE INSULATION 
AND SOUNDPROOFING 


°° 


GMC's new cabs circulate fresh air by a revo- 
luti y ventilating system. And you can have 


forced air heating and defrosting, too, if desired. 





New GMC grilles incorporate a protecting bar of 
heavy bumper stock at top and sides. Frame 
mountingandangle bracing add greater strength. 
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Looking ahead through the fog, this much now seems clear: 

U.S. will put up new billions for Europe, not $12,000,000,000 wanted for 
1948, but several billions, maybe $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000. 

War-type economy, "cold war" type, will continue as a result. 

Recession will not occur so long as dollars are put up to move U.S. 
Surpluses abroad. A 1920-21 type of recession is not now in sight. 

Boom conditions, inflation, seem assured at least until food prospects for 
1948 can be judged. Food may be short, prices high, until 1949 or 1950. 

Business in U.S. is accepting the idea of a modified Marshall plan. 
Congress will accept it after argument. Europe will be assured access to U.S. 
food, U.S. machinery. A winter breakdown in Europe won't occur, although it 
will be threatened to induce U.S. to step up aid, and to speed it up. 

Pump priming this time is aimed overseas. It primes a U.S. boom. 














What's to happen, as things appear to shape up, is this: 

Food prices will stay high, maybe go higher. 

Living costs will rise. Food is rising. Rent is rising. Clothing is 
being marked up. Services are having to rise as costs keep going up. 

Wage rates, as a reSult, will start a third-round rise early in 1948. Size 
of the wage rise will depend on extent of the price rise. Maybe 15 cents an 
hour, maybe more. Salaries will have to go up this time, too. Salaried 
workers, for the most part, did not get in on the 1947 round of pay rises. 

Costs in industry will go up with wages. 

Prices of manufactured goods then will be raised again. Profits may absorb 
Some cost increases. Efficiency may rise to temper the price rise. The trends 
at work, though, point strongly to more price rises. 

All of this is a bit dangerous for the long run. Inflation is getting the 
country up to a very high level, is floating it over a lot of obstacles that 
Someday will trip things up. But more inflation is almost guaranteed. It seems 
guaranteed at least until food shortages are relieved. When that time will 
come is anybody's guess. It could come in spring, 1948. 











Or, to look at it from another angle..... 

Output of goods is high, but not rising much. It's under the peak. 

Income, however,is rising. Employment holds high at rising wages. Farm 
income is immense. Credit buying is on the rise, and due to rise sharply. 

Demand for goods, as a result, is holding high or rising while supply is 
not rising on an over-all basis. Export demand, sagging a bit, now is to be 
bolstered by a new outpouring of U.S. dollars. 

U.S., in effect, is in a war-type operation, but without war controls. 





Dollars, hereafter, will be handed to the world a little more carefully. 

Total dollars of aid in 1948 will exceed 1947, however. . 

Dollar aid is likely to be about this: Aid already provided for 1948 
Calendar year, about $1,200,000,000. Emergency aid for winter, $800,000,000. 
World Bank loans, $1,000,000,000. Marshall plan, $3,000,000,000. 





(over) 














NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Marshall-plan dollars probably will be handled through a new setup, through 
a European Reconstruction Corp., U.S. controlled. Corporation would do the 
buying, avoid extravagance, assure spending for specific projects, avoid 
diversion of money for nonessentials, for politics and pap. 





Added up, the elements now at work spell boom well into 1948, at least. 

New dollars, put up by U.S., will bolster export trade. 

Crop shortages in U.S., Europe, underwrite high demand, high prices for 
farm products, assuring high farm income through 1948. 

End of rent control on new dwellings has set off a boom in building of 
apartments and houses for rent, has given life to a sagging building boon. 

Retail trade is getting a shot in the arm from terminal-leave cash; is to 
get another shot from easier installment terms. People remain in a free- 
spending mood, in a mood to buy almost regardless of price. 

Weather and political decisions are carrying U.S. over the hurdles that had 
Suggested some price adjustment downward, some Slowing in business in this year, 
U.S. is committed to stop Russia with dollars, to prevent crack-up of Europe's 
economy with its 270,000,000 people. U.S. is set to agree that it will lubri- 
cate a trading area of 500,000,000 people in Europe and the Western Hemisphere, 
using dollars for the purpose. Net effect is to give at least one more turn to 
the inflation wheel, to put off the day of reckoning. 














Price level now being built will not last forever. 

Prices, however, are to be underwritten in the foreseeable future at a 
level much above prewar. Prices are affected by new circumstances. 

Farm prices will carry Government guarantee of support long after 1948. 
Both parties will assure that. Farm price breaks when they do come, from very 
high levels, will not be as bad as in postwar 1920-21. 

Wage rates will hold high even in time of future deflation. Labor is 
highly organized, is protected in its organization by Government. 

So, when deflation does appear at some time in the future, Government will 
move in to limit its effect, will use its influence to protect the prices of 
food, of fibers and of labor. 








When Congress comes back, as it probably will around December l..... 

Emergency aid for Europe will be high-pressured. Aid, however, will be 
related to two things: (1) new machinery for control of the spending; (2) some 
agreement on future procedure for reduction of individual income taxes. 

Tax reduction for 1948 income is a growing possibility. 

Aid for Europe is almost surely to go into the regular budget to be met by 
taxes, not into a bookkeeping arrangement that would by-pass the budget. Most 
aid for Europe is to be in the form of food that is consumed, not in the form of 
investment that produces an assured return. 

Tax cut, even so, will probably be the price Congress exacts for going 
along with a new program of dollar aid for Europe. 








"Waste less" program is unlikely to put grain on board ship. It's true 
that a 4-pound beef roast equals a bushel of grain, a 7.5-pound pork roast 
equals a bushel, a 5=-pound chicken does the same, and so does 3.8 pounds of 
butter. But just the fact that somebody doesn't eat the roast, chicken, or 
butter doesn't mean that the bushel of grain is on hand to be shipped abroad. 

Rationing remains improbable. Price control is improbable. 

The boom from here on out will largely be uncontrolled. Credit is out from 
under control. Rents aren't controlled for new structures. Prices are not 
controlled. Only exports are under some control. 

U.S. floated over 1947 hurdles, with inflation still dominant. 








See also pages 13, 19, 22, 35. 
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r LEE DeLuxe tires you have 
everything you want in a 
tire—and here is the double surety that you get it. 


All LEE DeLuxe passenger car tires 
are guaranteed for life against defective 
material and workmanship and for a 
full year against road hazards. 


You have left nothing to chance when you select 
LEE DeLuxe tires for your car, for this guaranty 
is so complete, so fair, so easy to understand and 
use that there is never need to question or haggle. 


You will rarely — probably Dowie hye 


never—use this guaranty RAYON Cote 


—_— —=————- 
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A WORD ABOUT WHITE SIDEWALLS 


Those who demand distinctive appearance as well as 
dependability will welcome the new LEE Super DeLuxe 
White Sidewall tire. You will easily recognize this 
tire for its full, wide, white wall, and sleek simplicity 
of line, an advance styling which dresses the modern 
car or modernizes the well kept older car. 





LEE 

















Republic Rubber Division...Industrial Rubber Products... Youngstown, 





because LEE DeLuxe tires are built to 
exceed the service demand you put on them. 
But if you do, just present the guaranty to 
any of the 19,000 LEE dealers, coast to coast, 
and it will be honored withimmediate service. 
Roadworthy: broad treads that grip the highway 
surely, silently; sidewalls that are supple and 
strong as fine steel; sturdy beads that hold the 
tire firm and true on the wheel—LEE DeLuxe tires. 
The tire value designed, built and GUARAN- 
TEED by LEE of Conshohocken, and the service 
of the LEE dealers, com- 
bine to give you the 
greatest value in rubber. 


DELUXE TIRES EY 
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RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA; 





Ohio 





















_has many other applications. 


Do these “gremlins” 
give you 
wrapper trouble? 





Patapar may be 
your answer 


In all kinds of fields, business men with 
hard-to-protect products have solved their 
packaging problems with Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. They use it for packaging 
butter, shortening, meats, fish, cheese, frozen 
foods, dog foods, putty, cottonseed oil com- 
pounds, coffee, vitamin capsules, flowers and 
an endless variety of other things. 


It has wet-strength 
... resists grease, too 


Patapar is famous for its wet-strength. It can 
take any amount of drenching, soaking — 
even boiling —and remain strong. 

Where grease-proofness is required Pata- 
par resists the penetration of grease, fats or 
oils. It makes a clean, neat package, pleasant 
to handle. 


Irresistible appeal 


Patapar’s rich white texture adds distinction 
and sales appeal to whatever is wrapped 
in it. 

When color is wanted Patapar can be 
beautifully printed with brand names and 
attractive designs. We print Patapar eco- 
nomically in our own plants in one or more 
colors by letterpress or offset lithography. 


Business men: 


In addition to its use as a 
packaging material, Patapar 


For full information write 





on your business letterhead 
for booklet U. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT count on getting the 
National Labor Relations Board to con- 
sider your charge of unfair labor practice 
unless you submit to the Board’s field 
office within 72 hours evidence to support 
your charge. The office of NLRB’s General 
Counsel instructs field offices to dismiss 
such charges unless the employer, union 
or individual making the complaint pro- 
duces definite evidence, including wit- 
nesses, within 72 hours. An exception can 
be made, however, when witnesses are too 
far away to be able to appear. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT treat as a capital gain 
the amount that you receive after resign- 
ing as an executive of a corporation and 
surrendering your interest in a trust fund 
set up to enable executives to become 
shareholders. The United States Tax 
Court holds that the net amount received 
by one executive, in return for his 
certificates of beneficial interest in a 
trust, was taxable as ordinary income 
in the year received. 


8 pe 


YOU CAN find out about new policies 
of the Home Loan Bank Board regarding 
loans by federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations from a revision of the bank’s reg- 
ulation, just issued. The broader loan 
powers for these associations, recently 
approved by Congress, are now put into 
effect. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
poisons for use in killing insects, rodents 
or fungi, fail to register with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Regulations are is- 
sued by the Department to govern this 
registration under a new Act of Congress. 
Manufacturers of poisons for rats and 
other rodents must register by next Decem- 
ber 25. For makers of insecticides and 
fungicides, the deadline is June 25, 1948. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on NLRB to uphold 
your refusal to bargain collectively with 
the foremen in your plant. In its first 
ruling on a charge of unfair labor practice 
filed under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Board dismisses the complaint by a fore- 
men’s group, on the ground that the right 
of foremen to organize and to bargain 
collectively no longer is protected by law. 
A federal court of appeals uses the same 


reasoning in throwing out an old NLR} 
order directing an employer to bargai 
with a union of foremen. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect your tax colle. 
tor to allow an income tax deduction fy 
damages that you paid in compromisiy 
a charge of violating a former price ci. 
ing. The U.S. Tax Court rules that sud 
payments are not deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always count on limit. 
ing your liability on a Government con. 
tract that you fail to carry out, after being 
the successful bidder, to the amount of 
the bid bond that you put up. The Com 
troller General rules in one case that the 
Government’s claim for damages resulting 
from reletting the contract is not limited 
to the amount of the bid bond put up by 
the defaulting contractor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get further informatio 
about German processes and machinery 
used in the production of dyes from fou 
British reports being released for sak 
by the U.S. Office of Technical Services 
The reports deal with developments by the 
I. G. Farben industrial group in Germany. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT apply for or use a 
export license unless you have a definite 
offer from a foreign importer that will be 
binding on both you and the importer if 
you accept the order. The Office of Inte: 
national Trade issues this explanation o 
the term “firm order” that OIT regulations 
require U.S. exporters to have befor 
applying for or using licenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes disregard, {0 





overtime purposes under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the time spent by you 
apprentices in school training not cl 
nected with their actual work. The Wage 
Hour Administrator approves one apprel- 
tice-training program under which time 
spent in school training, conducted # 
night on nonworking days, is not col 
sidered as time worked. The Administrato: 
points out that this arrangement also 
approved by the Federal Apprentice 
Training Committee, so long as Stale 
requirements are met. 





a 
Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings d 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Un1TED Sratss 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic ma 
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He's dying for dear old Rutgers 


Our Hero is doing it the hard way. 

Ifhe loses a leg making that touch- 
down —or, even more embarrassing, 
his pants — what'll it get him? 

Two measly points. 

They didn’t think much of touch- 
downs in the "Eighties, when foot- 
ball was young. They wanted goals. 
For a goal kicked after touchdown 
meant four points. And a field goal 
Was practically Bingo, counting five. 

Football is scored a good deal dif- 


4.W.AYER & son 


ferently today. That isn’t the only 
system of figuring which has 
changed, either. Take modern busi- 
ness. Handwork — and headaches — 
have given way to the swift accu- 
racy of the Comptometer. 
American industry hasn’t time for 
the pre-“‘Flying Wedge” methods of 
handling facts and figures. It wants 
the answers fast... and it wants 
’em right. That is why Management 
relies increasingly on Comptometer 


adding-calculating machines — for 
the efficiency which saves time and 
money, the flexibility which licks any 
figure-work problem. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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- FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 
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For 117 years 


Fairbanks-Morse has been 
building precision equipment and 


a reputation for quality 


Fairbanks-Morse 


—o- 
a) A name worth remembering 











Baece’s a reason why Fairbanks 
Morse Diesel Locomotives are in 
the news. They’re powerful, efficient, 
economical to operate—and they're 
backed by 117 years of manufac. 
turing experience. 


No wonder that over 3% million 
Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston 
Diesel horsepower is now in active 
service . . . that more and more 
Fairbanks- Morse Diesel Locomo- 
tives are riding the rails of America! 


Important among the many 
reasons for their acceptance is the 
Opposed-Piston diesel engine... 
built without cylinder heads, valves, 
or valve-activating mechanisms... 
an engine that is lighter in weight, 
less bulky, appropriately designed 
for the more rigorous demands of 
modern-day railroading. 
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12 BILLION AS DOLLAR-BLOC BASE: 
EUROPE’S REQUEST FOR AID IN 1948 


Blueprint for a Trading Area Including Most of World's Industry 


Prospect that Congress will 
vote less than asked, set up 
corporation to control funds 


An immense pool of dollars, much 
larger than appears on the surface, is be- 
ing asked of U.S. to float Western Europe, 
Canada and Latin America over their 
dollar troubles. 

Dollars, requested or already provided 
for calendar year 1948, are these: 

For spending in U. S. almost entirely, 
$6,100,000,000. 

For spending in Canada and Latin 
America, of dollars put up by U.S., 
$1,900,000,000. 

For stabilizing currencies, $3,000,000,- 
000. 

For aid, direct and indirect, to 16 na- 
tions of Western Europe, already budgeted 
for 1948 calendar year, $1,164,000,000. 




















PEAK YEAR OF LEND-LEASE 
(YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1944) 


OCTOBER 10, 1947 


That is a total for next year—a single 
year—of more than $12,100,000,000. It 
represents the amount that Western Eu- 
rope thinks will be needed to lay the basis 
for recovery. The need for years after 1948 
is estimated on a sliding scale downward. 
Dollars desired by Western Europe for 
next year total about 25 per cent more 
than dollars spent for all purposes by the 
Government in the largest New Deal year. 

Dollar totals for past aid to European 
nations, compared with aid now desired, 
require the use of more figures to illustrate. 

Lend-Lease for the peak year of war 
cost American taxpayers a little more than 
$16,000,000,000, as shown in the chart on 
this page. Mr. Truman terminated Lend- 
Lease abruptly on the war end, indicating 
that the period of U.S. aid to Europe and 
the world was about over. 

Aid for the world in the second year 
after war ended amounted to $6,300,000,- 


YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1947 


36.3 
BI 


000. That was the amount of cash officially 
reported by the Treasury as paid out for 
direct and indirect aid in the year ended 
last July 1. Ending of Lend-Lease did not 
end the demand on U.S. for aid to the 
outside world. 

Aid proposed plus aid provided for the 
year starting Jan. 1, 1948, amounts to 
above $12,500,000,000 for the world as a 
whole. This means that, three years after 
the war, the United States is asked to 
provide help on a scale comparable to 
that provided by Lend-Lease during the 
war. After providing large-scale help to 
blow up Europe, the United States is 
asked to provide large-scale help to put 
it together again. 

A big shift is proposed, too, in the way 
dollars of aid are divided. 

In the year just past, Western Europe 
received $4,745,000,000 of aid from U.S. 
The rest of the world received $1,582,- 


YEAR STARTING 
JAN. 1, 1948 


$12.5 


BIL. 
(est.) 
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000,000 of aid, or about one third the 
amount that Europe received. 

In the year ahead, the 16 nations of 
Western Europe are asking, or already are 
provided with $12,164,000,000 in aid. The 
rest of the world is scheduled to get from 
funds already provided by Congress an 
amount of $393,000,000, or less than 5 per 
cent as much as Western Europe. Congress 
may provide more for other parts of the 
world than the funds already provided. 
If so, totals will be raised. 

What this means is that U.S. is in the 
process of creating a trading area in the 
Western Hemisphere and Western Europe, 
lubricated by a free flow of dollars. The 
proposal calls for what might be described 
as a “dollar bloc” underwritten by dollars 
to be put up by the U.S. Treasury. The 
assumption is that a vast program of 
priming the pump with dollars will result 
eventually in a trading area of more than 
500,000,000 people—including 270,000,000 
in Western Europe, plus 160,000,000 in 
Canada and U.S., plus others in Latin 
America—all floated on a dollar base. 

Dollar shortage within this trading 
area would be eased by a large pool of 
dollars provided to perform a variety of 
services. 

Dollars for Canada and Latin America 
will be provided indirectly if the plan, as 
offered, is approved. Europe needs food 
and other raw materials from other parts 
of this Hemisphere. Canada and Latin 
America, however, need dollars so that 
they can buy in U.S., not pounds or 
francs or marks that cannot be turned 
into things they want. The plan is for 
U.S. to provide Europe with dollars that 
can be used to pay for purchases in other 
Hemisphere countries. The number of 
dollars wanted for this operation is $1,900,- 
000,000 for 1948. These dollars, supplied 
to Canada and Latin America by U.S. via 
Europe, would be expected to float this 
Hemisphere over its dollar troubles. 

Dollars for Europe, of course, would be 
supplied directly. European nations would 
like the dollars in a lump sum, $6,100,- 
000,000 of them for 1948. Congress, how- 
ever, is expected to insist upon creation 
of a new U.S. Government corporation to 
control the spending of dollars for relief 
and the investment of dollars for rebuild- 
ing of European industry. 

Dollars for stabilizing currencies are re- 
quested, but without detailed explanation 
of how those dollars would be used. The 
request is for $3,000,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. A suggestion is made that gold would 
be preferable to other types of aid for 
stabilizing currencies. U.S. apparently is 
to be asked to transfer $3,000,000,000 in 
gold to 16 nations of Europe for use in 
backing currencies after they are stabilized. 
There is no clear explanation of the part 
that the International Monetary Fund 
would play in this operation. 
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Shift in Foreign-Aid Plans 






IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1947 


$4,745,000,000 





TO REST 


TO 16 EUROPEAN 
NATIONS OF WORLD 


PROPOSED 
PROPOSED 





$12,164,000,000 


$1,582,000,000 


BREAKDOWN OF ‘‘MARSHALL PLAN’ AS PROPOSED FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1948 
FROM PRESENT BUDGET . . Direct and indirect aid for Europe — $1,164,000,000 
wee ee ee ew we » FOr Currency stabilization —$3,000,000,000 
..... For financing recovery —$8,000,000,000 









IN CALENDAR YEAR 1948 


$393,000,000« 











TO REST 
OF WORLD 


(*IN PRESENT BUDGET) 


TO 16 EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 








The official U.S. reaction to the plan 
offered by 16 European nations for an 
advance of more than $12,000,000,000 in 
the calendar year 1948 is one of caution. 
No official is ready to predict that the 
total asked will be given. 

U.S. policy, instead, is shaping along 
the following line: 

Emergency aid is to be provided at a 
cost of about $800,000,000 over the amount 
now available to help France and Italy 
during winter months. This money will go 
almost entirely for food when Congress 
provides it. 

World Bank, Monetary Fund, Export- 
Import Bank will be used to provide 
Europe with some dollars in the months 
just ahead. France and Italy now are 
drawing some dollars regularly from the 
Monetary Fund. The World Bank has 
loan applications from France and Italy 
that can be acted upon. Britain is con- 
sidering an application for a World Bank 
loan. The Bank itself is considering a 
loan to a coal authority that may be set 
up in Germany’s Ruhr. However, dollars 
involved in these operations are very 
small in number compared with total 
dollars wanted. 

The “Marshall plan” for large-scale un- 
derwriting of European recovery will come 
only after extended debate in Congress. 
Dollars put into this plan are likely to be 
only a fraction of the $12,100.000,000 that 
Western Europe requests for the single 
year 1948. 

In the end, if plans shaping in Congress 
are approved, U.S. will extend help to 
other nations on the following basis: 


Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


A new corporation will be created, 
probably to be known as the European 
Reconstruction Corp. This corporation 
will be run by a board of directors chosen 
by the President and approved by the 
Senate. Its members probably will be 
businessmen. Capital supplied to this 
corporation by Congress will then be avail- 
able for use within the framework of 
standards laid down in law. 

Loans and grants in aid would be made 
by the ERC to other nations for specified 
purposes and under specified conditions. 
Dollars would not be provided in lump 
sums for other countries to utilize as they 
thought best. 

Gifts of food and other relief activities 
would be carried on outside ERC. 

A corporation of the kind now being 
considered would have access to much 
more capital than the present World Bank, 
and would be strictly under U.S. contra. 
It would have power to make loans and 
grants in the national interest without 
requirement that projects be sound finar- 
cially. There would be much more free- 
dom of action than the World Bank now 
enjoys. 

The immense pool of dollars that Europe 
requests is not likely to be provided by 
Congress. Leaders in Congress incline to4 
more modest program and one that will 
place dollars under firm control of this 
country. The vision, however, of U.S. a 
the banker and underwriter for a trading 
area of 500,000,000 people, with the major 
portion of the world’s industry, is taking 
hold among businessmen and _politiciats. 
Action will be against that background. 
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FOOD COSTS TO GO HIGHER? 


Amount of Grain for Europe as Key to Domestic Grocery Prices 


A view held in Cabinet that 

big shipments could add 
$2,500,000,000 to home bills 
The American family’s grocery bill, al- 


ready high, is tangled in an argument over 
how much this country can do for Europe. 


Argument revolves around 100,000,000 
bushels of grain. 
These alternatives were faced by 


President Truman, as referee: 

Course No. 1. Promise the outside 
world 570,000,000 bushels of grain, includ- 
ing 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. Fulfill 
that promise, even if it means sharply high- 
er prices for grain. Go on the theory that 
higher grain prices will reduce feeding of 
grain to livestock, to be eaten in U.S. as 
pork chops and beefsteak, and will en- 
courage marketing of grain to be shipped 
overseas. 

Course No. 2. Promise to deliver only 
470,000,000 bushels of grain abroad, in- 
cluding 400,000,000 bushels of wheat. Face 
the fact that U.S. grain crops are much 
lower in total than last year, and that grain 
exports in the 1947-48 marketing period 
may have to be kept well below the 580,- 
000,000 bushels sent abroad in 1946-47. 
Try to discourage price rises in grain that 
lead to price rises in other foods. Wait un- 
til 1948 crops can be judged before prom- 
ising more. 

Mr. Truman, setting an export goal of 
570,000,000 bushels of grain, is deciding 
partly in favor of course No. 1. But, in 





—Acme 
SECRETARY ANDERSON 
Differing viewpoints ... 
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part, he is choosing course No. 2, also. Only 

470,000,000 bushels is promised to Europe. 

The extra 100,000,000 bushels is to be sent 

only if it becomes available through the 

“waste less” campaign now being launched. 

By that decision, the President declines 
to make a clear choice between two con- 
flicting factions in his Cabinet. One of 
these factions is led by Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, who favors course No. 
1. The other is led by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson, who favors 
course No. 2. 

Basic ideas of what U.S. policy should 
be in the period ahead are involved in the 
decision. Mr. Truman finds that differing 
viewpoints lie behind the recommendations 
of his aides. 

Viewpoint No. 1 is that the U.S. must 
bolster nations abroad almost regardless of 
cost, just as in time of war. If prices shoot 
up, that is too bad; but an inflated and dis- 
torted price structure is a small price to 
pay for keeping European nations afloat. 
The result of not sending enough food to 
Europe will be widespread hunger and suf- 
fering next winter and spring. This, in turn, 
will greatly increase Russian influence in 
Western Europe. It may even bring a 
Communist-dominated regime in France or 
Italy. The U.S., now engaged with Russia 
in a struggle for world leadership, cannot 
afford to let Western Europe go hungry. 
This is the broad viewpoint held by the 
makers of U.S. foreign policy. 

Viewpoint No. 2 is that the nation 
should safeguard its domestic economy 
first. The U.S. should do everything within 
reason to help the nations of Western 
Europe. But people of the United States 
should not be asked to pay extremely in- 
flated prices or to suffer from undernourish- 
ment themselves, in order to stretch their 
aid to the absolute limit. Also, if the gov- 
ernments of Europe are not strong enough 
to force their own farmers to market grain, 
the U.S. cannot be expected to ruin itself 
to save them. Such governments are too 
weak to survive in any event. That chain of 
reasoning governs the viewpoint of officials 
dealing primarily with domestic affairs. 

These differing viewpoints remain, even 
though the President is trying to reconcile 
them in the compromise course he is 
choosing. 

Main points being used in the inner 
councils to help the President get a clear 
grasp of the situation are these: 

Grain as food or feed. A picture of 
what is happening on farms and in feed 
lots is used to show why the Government 
must act promptly, if it is to have enough 
grain to send abroad. Millions of live- 


stock feeders, poultrymen and dairymen 
are currently making decisions as to the 
size of the herds and flocks they will carry 
through the year. Then, from this year’s 
grain harvest, they are setting aside the 
necessary feed. To make sure that some 
of the grain will be available for human 
beings in Europe instead of being fed to 
animals in the United States, President 
Truman is pushing the Government’s 
grain-buying program now. 

Need for restraint is cited in another 
point being made by presidential advisers. 
Wheat from the 1947 crop purchased by 
the Government to date totals about 220,- 
000,000 bushels. This leaves 180,000,000 
still to be bought, if the goal is 400,000,- 
000 bushels. But, if the goal is 500,000,000 
bushels, the amount still to be acquired 
is 280,000,000 bushels. That would be more 
than 50 per cent above the wheat needed 
to reach the smaller goal. Officials in charge 
of the buying program warn that the extra 
100,000,000 bushels cannot be bought at 
this time without extreme effects in the 
grain market. It is in response to their ad- 
vice that President Truman now is prom- 
ising the export of only 400,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. How much more is to be sent 
abroad, if any, is to be decided later. 

The nation’s food bill. Effects of rising 
grain prices on the cost of living also are 
being pictured. A rise of 25 cents a bushel 
in the average grain price is shown to add 
$2,500,000,000 to the cost of the nation’s 
food. 

This figure is based on the assumption 
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LOADING FOOD FOR OVERSEAS 





BUYING FOOD AT HOME 


. .. keeping Europe afloat may keep U.S. prices high 


that grain consumed in the United States 
includes 900,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
2,600,000,000 bushels of corn, and nearly 
1,800,000,600 bushels of other grains. A 
25-cent increase in the price of all these 
grains adds more than $1,.250,000,000 to 
their farm value. By the time they reach 
the consumer in the form of bakery prod- 
ucts, dairy products, and meat and poultry 
products—which make up two thirds of 
the average consumer’s food—the increase 
in food costs has been pyramided to 
$2,500,000,000. 

Such an estimate is regarded as conserva- 
tive by one group of the President’s 
advisers. They are saying that the total 
rise in grain prices resulting from  ship- 
ments to Europe can easily amount to 50 
cents a bushel. This would add $5,000,- 
000,000 to the nation’s food costs. 

Boost to inflation, the President is be- 
ing told, may be expected if grain prices 
rise much more. The train of events that 
could follow is portrayed in detail—how 
higher food costs can bring demands for 
higher wages, and how wage increases, in 
turn, can boost prices of manufactured 
goods. More inflation all along the line is 
shown to be certain, if food costs keep 
going up. 

These examples of how living costs are 
related to grain prices are being used to 
show the danger of stressing relief for Eu- 
rope without regard to the effects at home. 
The point is made that American families 
may be called upon to make a double 
sacrifice. They are not only being asked to 
share their food with Europe, but they 
may be penalized for their generosity by 
having to pay higher prices for everything 
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they buy. President Truman, faced with a 
re-election fight next year, is much im- 
pressed by this point. He is looking for 
ways to help Europe without throwing too 
heavy a burden on consumers in this 


— 


country. 

Surplus stocks. Still other points being 
brought up are intended to prove that 
such ways exist. Some kinds of food are 
in plentiful supply in the United States or 
other exporting countries. Sugar shipments 
to Europe can be increased by 1,800,000 
tons, mostly from Cuba. Shipments of fats 
and oils, which are feeling the competition 
of copra from the Philippines, can be in- 
creased by 500,000 tons. Rice from Burma 
can be increased by 1,000,000 tons. Quanti- 
ties of dried fruits and citrus juices can 
be sent from the U.S. without hurting 
domestic supplies. Big stocks of wheat are 
stored in Argentina, and can become avail- 
able for Europe, if President Peron’s ask- 
ing price of $5.90 a bushel is met or if he 
can be induced to lower his price. 

As far as physical supply is concerned, 
there is nothing to prevent the shipment 
of all these supplemental foods to Europe. 
The catch is in the financing. Most of 
them are more expensive than U.S. grain. 
Europe lacks the dollars to pay for them 
and the U.S. Government, without the 
approval of Congress, cannot provide the 
needed funds. Nevertheless, these surplus 
stocks are considered a definite asset. Even 
if they are not shipped to Europe, they can 
be used in the U.S. to replace some of the 
grain that goes abroad. 

The compromise course being charted 
by President Truman is to center, for the 
present, around the “waste less” campaign 


he is sponsoring. Through his Citizens Food 
Committee, various measures of consery- 
ing food will be pushed. 

One phase of his program, in which he 
is urging consumers to ask for the cheaper 
cuts of meat, really is aimed at consery- 
ing grain. Mr. Truman hopes that, if con- 
sumers look for cheaper cuts of meat, the 
demand for meat will fall, meat prices wil 
go down, and lower meat prices will caus 
livestock producers to feed less grain to 
their animals. The grain thus saved can 
be sent to Europe. 

Although Mr. Truman stresses the slo- 
gan “waste less” instead of “eat less,” some 
changes in the U.S. diet are to be recon- 
mended. These changes, officials assert, 
san release stocks of food of the type 
needed in Europe, without cutting down 
the number of calories the average person 
in the United States consumes. 

Looking beyond the present campaig, 
some officials are raising a question as to 
whether the U.S. is able to do the job it 
is setting out to do. This job involves pre 
venting hunger both in Europe and a 
home, avoiding burdensome controls, and 
stopping the upward spiral of prices. U.S. 
agriculture, striving to feed the world 
is being stretched to the limit. But other 
exporting countries have failed to expat 
their agriculture. Also, food production 1 
some of the countries of Europe is f 
below the prewar level. 

The U.S. food problem, say these 
ficials, will not really be solved until foo! 
production is increased in the rest of tH | 
world. Any sound, long-range food pt 
gram, they hold, must have such world: 


wide production as its ultimate goal. 
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Where Decline of Exports Hits 


Rise of foreign competition 
in some lines of goods 
manufactured in the U. S. 


New York 

The bloom is starting to come off this 
country’s business abroad. No longer is it 
possible for any American producer to 
sell to foreign customers, at any price, any 
product that cannot find a ready market 
at home. 

Dollars, as a result, are not flowing from 
abroad as freely as they did in the recent 
past. Even so, the total flow of those dol- 
lars is immense by any standards of the 
prewar past. Exports, while lower than 
they were in April and May, are far above 
a year ago. 

A shift in emphasis is taking place in 
U.S. trade with the world. Luxury goods 
that sold like hot cakes a few months ago, 
now go begging for buyers. Goods of the 
kind that go to build up industry abroad, 
or to feed foreign industry with raw ma- 
terials, are flowing in near-record volume. 
Food is flowing out of the United States 
in immense amounts and most of it is 
on a gift basis. 

The decline that has occurred in ex- 
port trade is highly selective. A mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News, surveying, the export situa- 
tion, finds that in some fields exporters are 
gloomy, in others optimistic. Textiles no 
longer sell the way they did. Neither do 
radios, or costume jewelry, or fountain 
pens, or cosmetics. Cotton is moving much 
more slowly. So is tobacco. Yet steel prod- 
ucts are continuing in record demand. 
Automobile sales are down slightly, but 
not importantly. 

Exports that have been at a rate of 
about $15,000,000,000 a year in goods now 
are at a rate of about $13,000,000,000 a 
year. Informed opinion is that they may 
fall off to a rate of $10,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 before the present decline 
stops. That decline, while substantial, is 
scarcely a drop in the bucket of total 
domestic trade. Many types of goods 
no longer grabbed so eagerly by foreign 
buyers are finding a ready market at 
home, This is true of refrigerators, of 
automobiles, of most other types of dur- 
able goods. 

The downtrend in some lines of exports, 
however, is expected to go on until Con- 
gress decides how many dollars the U.S. 
wil put up for goods to be shipped under 
the Marshall plan. The decline is related, 
m large part, to the real fact that other 
countries are gradually becoming pinched 
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Drop for Textiles and Radios, But Sustained Demand in Steel 


for dollars. The pinch grows from the fact 
that they have been buying U.S. goods 
at a rate about three times that of their 
sales to the U.S. 

What is happening to U.S. exports is 
best shown in specific examples: 

In textiles, current orders -for cotton 
goods are running about a third smaller 
than orders placed a few months ago. Ex- 
port prices have eased somewhat. Price 
premiums, in excess of domestic prices, are 
fewer and smaller. Foreign buying is shift- 
ing from high-priced lines to low-priced 








lines. It is shifting, too, from finished cloth 
to unfinished gray goods. That enables 
buying nations to spread their scarce dol- 
lars thinner. It also enables nations such 
as Britain and France to finish goods in 
their own plants, then resell them in Eu- 
rope. 

Woolen goods, and synthetic textiles such 
as rayon and nylon, are showing a similar 
decline in foreign sales. Upshot is that ab- 
normally large textile exports, which have 
been an important factor in sustaining 
both high production and high prices in 
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. « » a slowdown in demand made some exporters gloomy 
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this country, apparently are ended. Even 
so, textile exports remain larger than those 
of prewar days, and shipments of essential 
textiles may get a further shot in the arm 
from Marshall-plan credits if Congress 
votes them. 

In radios, the decline in exports appears 
even sharper than in textiles. The wave of 
import restrictions that has swept over one 
country after another excludes radios, in 
many cases, as nonessentials. Already ship- 
ments have dropped nearly 25 per cent; 
orders, reputedly, more than that. 

Here the effect of the slowdown may be 
pronounced, for, until recently, radio 
receiving sets were being sold abroad at 
the rate of 1,720,000 ‘a year, taking nearly 
10 per cent of total U.S. radio production. 
That production, in turn, has tended to 


pay for what they can get, and demand 
exceeds the supply available for export. 

Yet export authorities feel considerable 
doubt that the high volume of machinery 
exports can be sustained. The reason is 
that much of this volume has been going to 
Latin America, where gold and dollar re- 
serves are dwindling. This points to smaller 
orders from that region. And that prospec- 
tive loss is likely to be offset only in part 
by purchases of machinery that European 
and other nations will be able to pay for, 
even if they get help from the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Nonessential goods, or those so 
classed by buying nations pinched for 
dollars, are passing quickly in the export 
field from wide-open boom to something 
approaching bust. Typical of the experience 
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TRUCKS FOR EXPORT 
«No .unger grabbed so eagerly by foreign buyers 


run ahead of the home-market demand 
and, thus, must now be cut back. 

In refrigerators, and in other electrical 
appliances such as washing machines, the 
export market also is narrowing. But 
effects are likely to be less drastic. The 
proportion of refrigerator and appliance 
production going into the export trade 
has been smaller than in the case of radios, 
and the domestic market is in a better 
position to take up the slack. 

In machinery, export demand remains 
as high as ever, even though sales have 
slipped somewhat for lack of dollars. Many 
types of machinery retain a preference 
on the import lists of buying nations. Coal- 
mining machinery is acutely needed in 
Europe. India and some other nations 
feel a desperate need for textile machinery, 
are able to get but little of it from U.S. 
manufacturers. Almost all nations want 
machinery for building highways. In all 
these cases, would-be buyers are able to 
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of scores of U.S. manufacturers is that of 
a New York maker of costume jewelry. 
Last year he sold goods as fast as he could 
turn them out, mostly to dealers in Latin 
America, at very high prices. Now he does 
not have a single foreign order. He is strug- 
gling to dispose of his jewelry in the home 
market, against furious competition and 
at prices only a fraction of those he got 
when the boom was on. 

A small manufacturer of razors and 
blades in New England, one of many who 
rushed into the export market when foreign 
buyers were begging for goods, finds him- 
self in much the same position. So are some 
fountain-pen manufacturers and a host of 
toymakers. U.S. toys have been hit a 
double blow, by import bans and by re- 
viving competition from German and 
Japanese manufacturers. 

Still harder hit are a number of U.S. 
manufacturers of specialties who have not 
only had their foreign orders shut off, but 
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their business abroad taken over perma. 
nently by new foreign producers. 

For example, a New Jersey manufac. 
turer of safety pins not long ago was selling 
$1,000,000 worth of his products annually 
in Latin-American markets. This involved 
problems of dollar exchange, import duties 
and sometimes materials, but the manv. 
facture itself was simple. Aware of this, 
a group of Latin Americans bought ma. 
chinery, mastered the method, and took 
over the safety-pin business. 

A Pennsylvania zipper manufacturer, 
similarly, lost $2,000,000 a year in export 
business when Latin Americans learned to 
make their own zippers. That has hap. 
pened in hundreds of other instances, 
affecting products ranging from frying 
pans to lipsticks. 

In automobiles, meanwhile, it is new 
import restrictions that are cutting sharply 
into sales abroad. Shipments fell off from 
28,000 passenger cars in May, to 23,000 in 
July. Car manufacturers say, however, that 
this decline may be temporary. Many of 
the new restrictions are due to rearrange- 
ment of dollar-exchange budgets. New 
budgets, when set up, are expected to make 
substantial provisions for cars. 

In raw materials, finally, conflicting 
trends appear. Raw-cotton shipments, for 
example, fell from 307,000 bales in June to 
89,000 bales in July, the lowest level in two 
and a half years. In contrast, a struggle 
among foreign buyers to place orders for 
industrial chemicals and building materials 
is evident. Indian and other buyers find it 
difficult to place orders for chemicals even 
at premium prices ranging up to 150 per 
cent above domestic prices. 

Searce materials, such as chemicals, coal, 
and steel, more and more become the focal 
point of foreign demand, as nonessential 
are excluded and dollar outlays by buyers 
are more strictly controlled. Much demand 
is concentrated also on machinery and, of 
course, on food. 

As goods that are scarcest and most 
wanted abroad usually are scarcest, or nol 
too plentiful, in this country as well, ex- 
ports increasingly will be subjected to U.S. 
controls in addition to foreign control. 
About 25 per cent of exports, on a value 
basis, now require specific U.S. license. 
The Marshall plan, if it is put into effect, 
is expected to accentuate this trend toward 
more controls, rather than to alter it. Ex- 
porters expect shipments under this plan 
to be confined rather largely to food, fuel 
and capital equipment, with these ship- 
ments to be strictly allocated. 

The trend in U.S. exports, then, is like- 
ly to continue downward in the foreseeable 
future. Even if Government exports spurt 
under impetus of an approved Marshall 
plan, that stimulus stands to be offset by 
a continuing decline in the volume @! 
commercial exports as dollar balances ™ 
out abroad. 
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Another interesting application of GEON polyvinyl materials 


HE maker of that floor in the pic- 
= won't say so—he says people 
wouldn’t believe him. But chances are 
the floor will last a long lifetime. It’s 
anew kind of tile—a plastic made from 
one of the GEON polyvinyl resins. 

It’s another case of selecting the 
nght material for a given job. In this 
busy airlines ticket office the floor 
takes a terrific beating from morning 


_— 


Photo courtesy United Air Line 


Floor tile manufactured by the Sluane-Blabon Corp. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....°°": 


GEON polyvinyl materials 


HYCAR American rubber 


till night. It has to resist wear, aging, 
sunlight, dirt, water, and many other 
normally destructive elements. It must 
clean easily, and stay fresh looking 
and attractive. 

GEON resins can be compounded 
to provide thesé and many other 
properties in an amazing number of 
combinations to meet specific service 
conditions. 


And they may be processed in many 
different ways—extruded, calendered 
or cast into sheet or film, pressure or 
injection molded. In latex or solution 
forms, GEON may be used to coat 
and impregnate fabrics, paper, and 
cardboard. Products made from GEON 
resins may be flexible or rigid—clear 
or opaque—brilliantly or delicately 
colored. 

While we make no finished products 
from GEON or any other raw materials 
manufactured by B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, we'll be glad to work 
with you on any special problems ot , 
applications. For more information, 
write Dept. F-11, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 324 Rose Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOCD-RITE chemicals 
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Above: INTERNATIONAL MODEL KBR-11 
Truck Tractor with semi-trailer 





International Engineered Truck Parts — Fit 
more accurately, wear better, last longer. 
New improvements introduced into current 
production. 


International Approved Truck Accessories— 
Heaters, Defrosters, Fog Lights, Sanders — 
everything needed for winter safety and 
comfort. 


Other International Harvester Products — 
Farmall Tractors and Machines .. Industrial 
Power .. . Refrigeration. 


Tune in James Melton . . . on “Harvest of 
Stars” Sunday! NBC Network. .. . See local 
newspoper for time and station. . 








NEEDS INTERNATIONAL TRUCK SERVICE 


Get Trucks in Shape Now ... at 
International Dealers and Branches 


Truck transport’s a grueling job in 
tough winter weather. Cargoes must 
get through—products of farms and 
factories for our homes, for com- 
merce and for industry. 

International Truck Maintenance 
Service is the answer. This special- 
ized truck conditioning is quickly 
available everywhere from thou- 
sands of International dealers and 
the nation’s largest company-owned 
truck-service organization — Inter- 
national branches. 


It catches truck troubles while 


INTERNATION 


INTERNATIONAL} 
\ AeA / 


they are little. Prevents major fail- 
ures. Enables trucks to operate bet- 
ter and speed deliveries. 

And International Truck Main- 
tenance Service, regularly carried 
out, lengthens truck life. It pays off 
every way on every trip. Take ad- 
vantage of it now for winter hauls. 
Give your trucks the best so they 
can give their best to you. Give them 
International Truck Maintenance 


Service. 

Motor Truck Division 3 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. | 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 
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KEY TO INCOME SHIFTS IN U. S. 


Wartime Gains That Will Level Off If Hard Times Come to Farm States 


Prospects of most stability in 
New England and Great Lakes 
areas in a business setback 


Shifts are occurring in the way income 
is divided among States. These shifts, in 
turn, are to have a bearing on trends in 
marketing and in plans that businessmen 
must make over the longer range. 

Income in the U.S., of course, is more 
than double what it was before the war. 
Population is bigger in most areas. And per 
capita income is more than twice what it 
was in 1940. Total income, thus, is very 
much higher and still rising. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 shows 
part of the picture. It shows per capita 
income by States for the year 1946, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce. 
Incomes in 1947 are much higher than in 
1946, but distributed in much the same 
way. 

High-income States, on a per capita 
basis, are in the Northeast and West. 
Nevada, with gambling, trade and agricul- 
ture, is highest. Its $1,703 is three times the 
low Mississippi figure. Industrial and 
commercial New York, with $1,633, is next. 
District of Columbia, which gets much of 
its income from Government, is_ third. 
Fourth-place California draws its dollars 
from every major income source. 

It is manufacturing income, however, 
that puts the largest number of States in 
the high-income group. As the Pictogram 
shows, 10 of the 15 highest-income States 
are in the manufacturing belt that 
stretches across Northeastern U.S. from 
Illinois to New England. Individual buy- 
ing power in that area means big markets 
for goods and services. 

Medium-income States are scattered 
throughout Northern U.S., from Maine 
to Oregon. Only four of those middle- 
income States have more than the average 
share of manufacturing income. They are 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. For the rest, farming is the 
main source of income. The resort State 
of Florida, however, misses the low-income 
group because of its large income from 
trade and service. 

Low-income States form a broad tier 
across Southern U.S. from Arizona to 
Virginia. Individual buying power in that 
farm region is the lowest in the country. 
Mississippi's per capita income of $555 
is the nation’s smallest. Arkansas, South 
Carolina and Alabama follow in that order, 
from the bottom of the list up. None of the 
16 States in the South—except Florida— 

ad a per capita income of as much as 
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Per Capita Income 
Per Cent 
1940 1946 Increase 
United States $ 575 $1,200 109 
New England . 725 1,320 82 
Conn. 827 1,465 77 
Me. 509 1,044 105 
Mass. 766 1,356 77 
N. H. 546 1,048 92 
R.I. 715 1,347 88 
Vt. 521 1,085 108 
East Central 752 1,432 90 
Del. 896 1,493 67 
B.C. 1,080 1,569 45 
Md. 713 1,293 81 
N. J. 803 1,494 86 
N.Y. 863 1,633 89 
Pa. 628 1,238 97 
W. Va. 398 914 130 
Southeast 322 801 149 
Ala. 268 733 174 
Ark. 252 697 177 
Fla. 471 1,010 114 
Ga. 315 809 157 
Ky. 308 778 158 
La. 357 784 120 
Miss. 202 555-175 
N.C, 316 817 159 
S. ©. 286 729 155 
Tenn. 317 843 166 
Va. 450 952 112 
Southwest 399 927 132 
Ariz. 473 995 110 
N. Mex. 356 911 156 
Okla. 356 825 132 
Tex. 413 954 131 
Central 605 1,264 109 
Ill. 726 1,486 105 
Ind. 541 1,158 114 
Ta. 485 1,183 144 
Mich. 649 1,215 87 
Minn. 509 1,090 114 
Mo. 505 1,143 126 
Ohio 643 1,302 102 
Wis. 516 1,198 182 
Northwest 454 1,162 156 
Colo. 524 1,196 128 
Ida. 440 1,243 182 
Kans. 422 1,062 152 
Mont. 574 1,394 143 
Nebr. 433 1,164 169 
N. Dak. 368 1,162 216 
S. Dak. 376 1,228 227 
Utah 480 1,063 121 
Wyo. 605 1,264 109 
Far West 750 1,465 95 
Calif. 805 1,531 90 
Nev. 836 1,703 104 
Oreg. 579 1,188 105 
Wash. 632 1,346 113 











$1,000 in 1946, whereas the U.S. average 
was $1,200. 

That is just part of the story, however. 
Another important basis for comparison 
is the increase in per capita incomes since 
1940. Big increases show where progress is 
being made toward higher levels of indi- 
vidual buying power. 


Biggest increases in per capita income 
since 1940 are in the South, and among 
the Northwestern farm States. War did 
more to increase the spending money in 
people’s pockets in the low-income States 
than anywhere else. For the Southeast, 
that trend had been going on since 1929. 
But new war plants and rising farm in- 
comes speeded up the trend. 

Result is that, in every one of the low- 
income States shown on the map, per 
capita income since 1940 has increased at 
least as much as the U.S. average of 109 
per cent. And more than half those States 
have made gains of 140 per cent or more. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, South Carolina and 
Alabama—at the bottom of the income 
list—all scored increases of 155 per cent 
or better. 

Northwestern farm States have made 
some even bigger increases in individual 
buying power. South Dakota’s per capita 
income rose 227 per cent in 1946, five 
times as fast as the District of Columbia’s. 
North Dakota’s jumped 216 per cent, and 
Idaho’s 182 per cent. Rising farm prices 
and farm output are the factors that 
have put more money in people’s pock- 
ets there. 

Smallest increases have been made 
by regions that in 1940 already had the 
highest individual buying power—the 
Northeast and the Far West. Only two 
of the high-income States—Washington 
and Montana—exceeded the average U.S. 
gain of 109 per cent. And, of those two, 
only Montana was high on the progress 
list. 

The manufacturing belt across North- 
eastern U.S. lagged far behind during the 
war years. Delaware, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and New Jersey, for 
example, made increases ranging from 67 
per cent to 86 per cent. Smallest wartime 
increase of all, 45 per cent, was registered 
by the District of Columbia. 

In the Far West, the high-income States 
of California, Nevada and Oregon all 
lagged slightly behind the U.S. as a whole. 

These increases and decreases show 
where income ebbed and flowed to in- 
dividuals during the period 1940 through 
1946. 

Future markets for goods and serv- 
ices, however, are to depend on what hap- 
pens in peacetime. Some of the rapid in- 
come gains made during wartime may not 
stand up in the postwar period. 

Farm States of the Central and North- 
western regions, for example, still are 
dependent on the fortunes of agriculture 
for much of their buying power. In the 
first postwar year, most of them con- 
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tinued to make record advances. Iowa 
led the nation with a 19 per cent in- 
crease in per capita income from 1945 
to 1946. Only Kansas dropped from the 
list of wartime gainers in those regions. 
And this year’s records in the produc- 
tion and price of wheat will boost that 
State again. 

With any real break in prices of farm 
products, however, the farm States are 
expected to move down toward their 
pre-war levels of buying power. And a 
return to a more normal world food situ- 
ation eventually will affect those States 
strongly. 

Southern farm States, too, can be hurt 
quickly by any break in farm prosperity. 
The Southeast has made relatively big 
gains in industry, both before and during 
the war. It now is getting a larger share of 
total income from such manufactures as 
food, tobacco, textiles, lumber, chem- 
icals, paper products, petroleum products 
and rubber items. Still, 40 per cent of 
its income comes from agriculture and 
trade, both of which can turn down 
quickly. 

Even more dependent upon agriculture 
are the Southwestern States. Texas, with 
more manufactures than New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Arizona combined, still gets 
more of its income from agriculture than 
it does from manufacturing. 

Northeastern States can rely upon 
manufacturing income for stability. With 
the Great Lakes States, they have been 
getting a slowly shrinking share of total 
wages and salaries from manufacturing. 
But that share still is nearly three fourths 
of the U.S. income from those sources. 

New England, in particular, draws its 
income from nondurable manufactures, 
which ordinarily decline less than durables 
in a recession. New England’s textiles, 
clothing, leather, paper products and other 
manufactures would be especially strong 
props in a downturn. 

East Central and Great Lakes States 
are dependent upon income from less re- 
liable durable-goods industries, such as 
iron and steel and machinery. And a busi- 
ness downturn that hit after the current 
high backlog of demand for durable goods 
is filled could cut buying power in those 
States considerably. 

Even so, incomes in all the Northeast 
are less subject to fluctuation than incomes 
in farm States generally. 

Far Western States differ in their 
sources of income. California’s already 
large manufacturing pay rolls are moving 
to nondurable goods such as clothing. 
Much of Washington’s industrial income 
is from lumber products, which are not 
so steady in a business downturn. And 
Oregon and Nevada each draws a tenth of 
its income from agriculture, and still more 
from trade and service sources that could 
contract quickly. 
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NEW PLAN FOR TRUMAN CAMPAIGN» 


Moves to Cash in on Farm Popularity While Holding Labor Support 


Objective of winning West 
as offset to Eastern States 
that are considered doubtful 


President Truman now is preparing to 
fight the Republicans for the middle-of- 
the-road vote in the 1948 campaign. This 
point is developing into a basic part of 
the President’s strategy. It stands back of 
the maneuvering now going on in Wash- 
ington. And it marks a fundamental change 
in Democratic tactics. 

Gestures still are being made toward 
labor; but labor no longer is in the driv- 
er’s seat in the Democratic Party. Demo- 
cratic conservatives have a larger voice 
than they used to have. The party now is 
bidding for the vote of the “haves” as well 
as for that of the “have nots.” It wants 
farmers and middle-class city dwellers to 
keep it in power. 

This changing strategy is a part of 
the background for the changes in party 
leadership now being made. It is a sign of 
the shifting geography of Democratic plan- 
ning. And it lies back of the presidential 
reluctance to call a special session of Con- 
gress to provide for Europe’s needs, or to 
call for rationing of food in the U.S. to 
help relieve the urgency of the situation. 

Present strategy calls for as little boat 
rocking on the part of the President as is 
possible. Republicans control Congress. 
Hence, the President will let Congress do 
the work. He simply will make suggestions. 
The blame for any errors will be pinned 
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upon the Republicans. That is the hope of 
the Democrats. : 
Campaign geography. The present 
moves fit into the geography that is being 
charted for the next campaign. Top Demo- 
cratic planners now are counting Pennsyl- 
vania as almost certainly lost to them. 
They do not regard New York too hope- 
fully. These have 35 and 47 electoral 
votes, respectively. It usually has been 
regarded as next to impossible to win 
the Presidency without these two States. 
But the Democrats are trying to work 
out a way by which it might be done. They 
can count 115 certain votes in 10 Southern 
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MR. HANNEGAN 
- - . in background, a master strategist 


States. Eight Mountain and Southwestern 
States have 32. Three Pacific Coast States 
have 39. Six Border States have 64. Given 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, with 
their total of 20 votes, a candidate would 
have 270, or four more than are needed. 
Some of the Democrats say they are 
more likely to win the 28 votes of Illinois, 
or the 19 of Michigan, or, even, the 11 of 
Minnesota, than to win some of the Moun- 
tain and Coast States included in their 
calculations. But they do demonstrate, on 
paper, that the election can be won with- 
out help of New York and Pennsylvania. 
It has been done, but rarely. 
Calculations and strategy. Such cal- 
culations as these now are becoming part 
of the campaign strategy. They arose, 
originally, out of reports of a growing popu- 
larity of the President in the West. And 
now they lie in the background of some 


of the decisions Mr. Truman is making on 
national affairs. He is trying to foster that 
popularity. 

The President tried to get funds for 
public works and reclamation projects jn 
Western States. Congress trimmed them 
down. Western farmers see in Mr. Truman 
a man with a farm background. They are 
prosperous. And Dr. George Gallup’s sur. 
veys show that 61 per cent of them like 
the way he is handling his job. Mr. Tru. 
man’s proposal for voluntary food saving, 
instead of rationing, to get food for export 
is not hurting his popularity with the 
farmers. 

Aside from this, the Democrats now are 
thinking seriously of taking their national 
convention to the West Coast next year. 
And, among some Democrats high in Mr. 
Truman’s inner circle of friends, there is 
serious talk of a Western man for the 
vice-presidential nomination. Clinton P. 
Anderson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Governor Mon C. Wallgren of Wash- 
ington are being spoken of in this con- 
nection. : 

The changes in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee have a part in these cal- 
culations. Even if a fairly clean sweep is 
made of the Mountain, Southwestern and 
Pacific Coast States—along with the South- 
ern and Border States—the Democrats 
must pick up 16 electoral votes somewhere 
else. These must be gotten in an Eastern 
or Middle Western industrial State. 

In the change, Senator J. Howard Me- 
Grath, a liberal Democrat from Rhode 
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...in the search for electoral votes 
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Island, well liked by labor, was brought 
in to head the Committee when Robert 
E. Hannegan found that his health com- 
pelled him to give up the chairmanship. 
Gael Sullivan, Mr. Hannegan’s protege, 
was persuaded to stay as executive director. 
Mr. McGrath and Mr. Sullivan grew up 
torether in Rhode Island, were school- 
mates and played on the same school 
teams. 

Mr. Hannegan will stand in the back- 
ground of the developing campaign, giving 
ahand at developing strategy to the ex- 
tent that his health permits. But Mr. 
MeGrath and Mr. Sullivan, 44 and 43 
years old, respectively, are the men who 
will put enthusiasm and vigor into the 
organizing drive. Mr. McGrath will retain 
his Senate seat. 

The underlying situation that is 
causing the Democrats to change strategy 
contains several elements the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt never had to cope with. A 
few of these are: 

A close election is impending. The 

ocrats are closer to loss of the White 
House than they have been since 1932. 
The polls show that a man like General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower could 
beat Mr. Truman. The President might 
squeak through to a victory over a nomi- 
nee like Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. But even here, the polls indi- 
cate, it would be close. 
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Union labor, in spite of his veto of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, is not too certain about 
Mr. Truman. The latest polls showed him 
with 58 per cent support from union 
labor. Mr. Roosevelt, in his last three elec- 
tions, never fell below 73 per cent in his 
support from union labor (69 per cent 
from AFL members and 78 per cent from 
CIO members) . 

Farmers, even at the height of his popu- 
larity in 1936, never gave Mr. Roosevelt as 
solid support as they now are giving Mr. 
Truman. Sixty-one per cent of the farmers 
now approve of him. The high point of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s farm support was in 1936, 
when 59 per cent of them were for him. 
By 1944, only 48 per cent were for him. 

Democrats and Communists. Whol!!y 
aside from these tactors is the Communist 
issue. Republican charges that Commu- 
nists were influencing Democratic policies 
cost the Democrats thousands of votes in 
the Eastern areas in the 1946 election. The 
Democrats still are trying to regain some 
of this ground. 

Mr. Truman is making it clear that 
Russia has no influence on his own policies. 
Russia and the U.S. are in sharp disagree- 
ment in the United Nations. The Marshall 
plan was evolved to fight Communism in 
Europe. And Mr. Truman is having the 
Government departments in Washington 
searched for signs of any Communists who 
may have gotten a foothold there. 

Out over the nation, Democratic leaders 
like Edward J. Flynn, boss of the Bronx 
organization, are making it clear that they 
want no Communist support for their 
candidates. Mr. Flynn rejected support 
from the American Labor Party on the 
ground that he thought it was dominated 
by Communists. 

Henry A. Wallace is moving into the 
gap left by this effort of the Democratic 
Party to sever its connection with the 
extreme left wing. It is this situation that 
is giving rise to the third-party threats 
from Mr. Wallace and his followers. They 
are trying now to gather delegates who 
will take the. fight against Mr. Truman to 
the floor of the next Democratic National 
Convention. 

In spite of large audiences and contri- 
butions, they are not having much success 
at rounding up Democratic delegates for 
Mr. Wallace. And the threats of a third 
party are not being taken too seriously 
by experienced politicians. But, even if 
Mr. Wallace does not run on a third-party 
ticket, thousands of the Wallace followers 
in industrial States will lack enthusiasm 
for the Truman slate. 

A third party headed by Mr. Wallace 
would inevitably take votes away from Mr. 
Truman. And the splitting away of any 
considerable number of Democratic votes 
in such big cities as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago and 
Cleveland could easily mean the Demo- 
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cratic loss of the big electoral-vote States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Illinois and Ohio. 

It is this third-party threat, and left- 
wing laborites’ coolness toward a Truman 
candidacy, that cause Democratic strate- 
gists to build their plans around calcula- 
tions omitting the electoral votes of these 
industrial States. 

The economic situation has an impor- 
tant bearing, also, upon the changing strat- 
egy of the Democrats. They came into 
power in the depth of depression, winning 
all through the ’30s with the support of 
the “have nots.” The millions of unem- 
ployed helped them to win. The margin 
of victory dwindled in 1944 when most 
persons were busy in production, or at war. 

Mr. Truman’s advisers are telling him 
that, barring an upset which cannot now 
be foreseen, times will continue to be good 
through 1948. There now is almost, if not 
complete, full employment. There is no 
immediate prospect of a change in that 
picture. There are few persons without 
jobs. The “have nots” in the old sense of 
the expression are vanishing. There are not 
enough of them left to win elections with. 

And so the Democrats are having to 
reshape strategy to appeal to the “haves.” 
The farmers and the urban middle class— 
which includes a considerable part of union 
labor—are the groups toward which Mr. 
Truman now is looking for support. 
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Why Skirts Are Longer: 
Antidote for Business Lag 


Decline in Sales of Dress Industry 22 Per Cent 
Under 1946, While Durable Goods Sold Rapidly 


Confidence of designers 
that women will accept 
the change—eventually 


The mystery of why changes are being 
made at this time in women’s styles is 
turning out to be a simple matter of busi- 
ness. The men in the apparel industry took 
a look at the graphs on their sales charts 
and dropped the hem line to the same level. 
They devised the “new look” as a way of 
enticing trade. 

An analysis of the situation showed 
that the physical volume of sales was run- 
ning 22 per cent below last year. More- 
over, in spite of a larger production of 
higher-priced lines, the dollar volume of 
sales was falling off, too. And this at a 
time when, women had more money to 
spend thai ever before. Obviously, it was 
an unusual problem. 

The rising cost of living was altering the 
nation’s spending habits. The clothing 
budget was getting a smaller part of the 
family’s dollar. Food prices were leaving 
the housewife with less money to spend 
for her clothes. Automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, all kinds of durable 
goods that the family had waited for were 
pressing in. 

The women’s apparel industry was 
caught in the squeeze. The apparel in- 
dustry was up against a novel kind of 
competition. It had to devise a different 
way to entice sales. A change in styles was 
the answer. And so American women are 
getting the ‘ ‘new look.” 

A big industry is involved. There are 
upward of 1,000 manufacturers of women’s 
apparel in the United States. They em- 
ploy between 400,000 and 500,000 persons 
and do several billion dollars’ worth of 
business yearly. 

During the war years, the women’s ap- 
parel industry flourished as never before. 
Sales rose from $1,200,000,000 in 1939 to 
$2,900,000,000 in 1945. Last year’s sales, 
helped along by a third-quarter rush of 
women to beat the end of price controls, 
leaped to a record of $3,500,000,000. Then 
came the sag. 

By May of this year, thousands of per- 
sons were out of work in New York’s gar- 
ment center—where 85 per cent of wom- 
en’s clothes for Americans are made. Re- 
tailers were expected to cut down on their 
orders by about 40 per cent and place 
orders only as goods were sold. Many 
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manufacturers of low-priced women’s 
dresses were producing at only 25 per 
cent of capacity. 

A part of this sag in employment and 
sales was seasonal. But a part of it was 
plain bad business. Cancellations of or- 
ders by retailers began to develop in the 
autumn of 1946. Consumer resistance to 
rising prices was evident. Moreover, rising 
food costs and new automobiles were keep- 
ing women from buying dresses. 

New model. In this situation, dress 
makers turned to the same device that the 
automobile industry used in the years be- 
fore the war when buyers were not stand- 
ing in line for cars. New models were used 
to boost car sales. The dress makers de- 
vised a new model and called it the “new 
look.” 

Styles were stationary during the war. 
An order, called L-85, from the Civilian 
Production Administration restricted the 
use of materials. Parisian dress designers 
tried to change the styles, decreeing a 
drop in the hem line, in the autumn of 
1946. 

But the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration held out against the change. It 
forbade dress makers to sell the garments, 
threatened to freeze their stocks, ordered 
imported gowns cut to fit CPA style reg- 
ulations. It said the cloth could not be 
spared and that a change in dress styles 
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would require a change in shoe styles that 
would divert scarce hard lumber from 
housing to shoe lasts. 

Parisian designers went ahead with their 
change, using for their style textiles that 
were shipped to France from America 
under Lend-Lease. But the CPA order was 
not lifted until October, 1946, too late for 
the change to be made in autumn and 
spring fashions. 

Meanwhile, business for the dress makers 
went from bad to worse. By March of this 
year, production in New York alone had 
dropped 30 per cént. Women’s and misses’ 
apparel, which makes up 40 per cent of 
total department-store sales, had fallen to 
82 per cent by July. The sales of durable 
goods were rising and women were hunting 
in bargain basements for their clothes, — 

The latest fashion grew out of this 


situation. In spite of the “little below the 
knee” clubs and other efforts to organize 


consumer resistance, the designers—such 
as Christian Dior—are going ahead. The 
industry is falling in line. Old clothes grad- 
ually will wear out and will be replaced 
by models. 

Fashion history indicates that even ridi- 
cule will not halt the march of style. It 
did not stop the hoop skirts of the 1850s, 
or the bustles of the post-Civil-War pe- 
riod. The changes move in cycles and are 
gradual. The “boyish look” of the early 
20s was altered in 1928. Skirts grew 
longer every year until 1937, when the 
present short-skirt trend developed. 

Dress makers and designers say women 
will bow to the inevitable and adopt 
the longer skirts, even though it takes 
250,000,000 more yards of cloth a year 
to make them. And with more cloth 
going into women’s skirts, less will be 
left for men’s suit’s. They will be harder 
to find. 
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DESIGNER DIOR PICKETED BY ‘A LITTLE BELOW THE KNEE’ CLUB MEMBERS 
... the lowered hem followed the dip on the sales chart 
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STRUGGLE FOR AIR CARGOES 


Rate Cutting of Big Lines in Fight to Get Business From Independents 


Outlook for drop in charges 
if new types of planes and 
rising traffic boost efficiency 


The business of shipping freight by air 
is in a fast-growing boom. This boom is 
of a size that is generating enthusiasm 
among air-line operators who are hard 
pressed for business and profits. 

Along with the big growth in air-freight 
business, however, is developing a major 
struggle between small, independent op- 
erators, who have developed flying freight, 
and the bigger passenger air lines that are 
itching to move deeply into the field. 

At stake is a multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness involving 80,000,000 ton-miles of 
freight a year. New York dressmakers, for 
example, are shipping their wares in whole- 
sale lots by air to the West Coast. Cali- 
fornia florists have developed a $7,500,000 
business of flying fresh flowers to every 
State of the union. Detroit auto-parts mak- 
ers regularly fly products to cities thou- 
sands of miles away. Vast amounts of drugs. 
perishable foods, machine parts and even 
livestock are being shipped by air freight. 

A rate war to get that business is 
resulting. The bigger passenger lines cut 
their rates from 26. cents to 20 cents a 
ton-mile on August 1. Now some are get- 
ting Civil Aeronautics Board permission 
to reduce them further to about 12 cents. 
Independent air freighters are charging 
rates ranging from 14 to 18 cents on most 
shipments. They soon may be forced Jower. 

Independent carriers, as the chart 
shows, have garnered most of the air- 
freight business up to now by charging 
lower rates than the big regular lines. In 
the process, casualties have been high. Of 
more than 750 carriers that began opera- 
tions since the war, mostly owned by flier- 
veterans, only 25 established cargo lines 
have survived. 

None of these independent lines carries 
mail, passengers or air express. All carry 
freight only, in packages that average 
about 1,000 pounds each. Most operate on 
narrow profit margin. 

Passenger lines, meanwhile, have in- 
creased their air-freight business by 213 
per cent in the last year, but still carry 
less than the independents. One line, for 
example, increased its cargo revenue from 
$275,415 in the first eight months of 1946 
to $846,256 in. the first eight months of 
this year. Most of this has been in small 
packages of 150 pounds or less. 

_ Efforts of these bigger air lines to move 
into the air-freight business are concen- 
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trated largely in the intercity freight busi- 
ness between Los Angeles, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, New York and _ Phila- 
delphia, where 54 per cent of the aerial 
freight is flown. Here efforts are being 
made to cut rates to as low as 11.2 cents 
a ton-mile. 

Volume of business, as a result of 
this rate war, is going up steadily. 

At 18 cents a ton-mile, the recent avet- 
age of air-freight rates, business has ex- 
panded to more than 10 times the level 
just after war’s end—to a rate of 80,000,- 
000 ton-miles annually. 

At 13 cents, the probable new average, 
this business is expected to expand at 
least another 25 per cent, to a rate exceed- 
ing 100,000,000 ton-miles yearly. 

At 10 cents, a rate possible with the 
development of bigger and more efficient 
cargo-plane types, probably a third of the 
nation’s winter fruits and vegetables will 
be flown to market. This could double the 
present rate of business. 

At 5 cents, air freight could compete 
directly with railroad and truck rates, 
thus bringing an almost unlimited expan- 
sion. 


The rates charged, in the long run, will 
depend on the cost of hauling freight in the 
planes available. Type of equipment is all 
important. Air engineers estimate that the 
cost of carrymg freight in a single-engine 
plane is about 30 cents a ton-mile, while in 
cargo DC-3s, it is in the neighborhood of 
20 cents, in DC-4s it is around 12 cents, 
and in other types being developed it will 
be 10 cents or less. 

Outlook for the air-freight business, 
then, is one of further expansion as 
rates are forced down by competition and 
development of more efficient planes. Yet 
the growing struggle for control of the new 
industry is certain to produce more casu- 
alties for air lines involved. 

If the big passenger lines succeed in 
taking over most of air freighting, many 
independent lines will be forced out of 
business. If the independents win out, on 
the other hand, passenger lines stand to 
lose a potentially big prop for their sagging 
finances. The rate war now getting under 
way will determine in large manner both 
who will win control of the growing new 
industry and how long the air-freight boom 
will run in the period ahead. 
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Labor Week. 


UNION STRATEGY FOR YEAR AHEAD 


Emphasis on Third-Round Raise Demands If Price Level Stays High 


Political campaigns by both 
AFL and CIO aimed at the 
repeal of Taft-Hartley Act 


Labor’s strategy for 1948 is beginning to 
take shape. It now is possible to get a 
broad outline of how labor will react on 
wages, prices, strikes, politics, other issues 
of concern to employers and employes. 

This strategy will be formalized by the 
annual conventions of AFL and CIO. The 
AFL meeting opened this week, while the 
CIO convenes next week. 

Major policies likely to be laid down 
at these conventions include the following: 

Wages. A third round of increases will 
be demanded if prices continue high next 
spring, as expected. 

Prices. CIO leaders will urge restoration 
of price controls. Privately, however, they 
admit they have little hope of seeing Con- 
gress take such action. AFL officials will 
oppose price controls as an impractical 
idea at this time. 

Fringe issues. Pension, annual-wage and 
other demands probably will be presented 





to employers by many unions in the next 
round of negotiations. The issues will be 
raised as a hedge, in case wage increases 
are found to be impossible. With prices 
rising, however, straight pay raises again 
will be the big issue. 

Strikes. Most union officials will seek 
to avoid industry-wide stoppages next 
year. They want to concentrate their 
efforts on the political campaigns. Strikes, 
however, can be expected to continue in 
plants where wage or union-security dis- 
putes become deadlocked. 

Politics. AFL and CIO will have sep- 
arate campaign committees. The AFL 
plans to become more active than in 
former years. CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee will try to build its own machine 
from the precincts on up. 

NLRB boycott. Many AFL and CIO 
unions are anxious to take cases to the 
National Labor Relations Board again, a 
right they have been denied by refusal of 
high-ranking AFL and CIO officials to 
qualify to use the Board. To qualify, under 
a ruling of the NLRB General Counsel, all 
union officers must file affidavits dis- 


—Acme 


AFL PLANNERS: These top officials of the AFL are chief policy makers in the conven- 
tion now under way. Seated (I to r): UMW Chief John L. Lewis; AFL President William 
Green, and William L. Hutcheson, head of the Carpenters’ Union. Standing: Daniel 
J. Tobin, Teamsters president, and AFL Secretary-Treasurer George Meany. 
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claiming connection with Communism, 
Some of the top AFL and CIO officiak 
have balked at this and, in so doing, pre 
vented individual unions whose officers are 
willing to sign the affidavits from using 
the Board. Any reversal of this ruling by 
the Labor Relations Board itself will paye 
the way for individual unions to resume 
use of the Board. 

Those are the main lines of the labor 
strategy expected to come from the AFL 
and CIO conventions. In more detail, the 
program of the unions for the months 
ahead is likely to develop in this fashion: 

Economic demands to be handed to 
employers by the unions will depend 
largely upon the price situation when the 
contracts are reopened. 

Size of the pay increase to be sought 
will be adjusted to the rise in cost of 
living. A national wage pattern probably 
will not be fixed before next April, when 
a number of major contracts expire or can 
be reopened on pay issues. The AFL and 
CIO conventions customarily do not at 
tempt to formulate any specific wage de 
mand. They leave this to the individual 
unions, which in turn will wait to see 
what happens to prices. 

Pension plans will not be as popular a 
they once were as contract demands, 
Union leaders took note of the vote of 
CIO Auto Workers against a Ford pension 
plan. The members voted 51,832 for a 
straight wage increase, and 16,720 for a 
pension and smaller increase. Every UAW 
Ford local opposed the pension. 

Social-security plans will be demanded 
by some unions. These include medical 
and hospital insurance programs that can 
be pressed as a fringe demand in the event 
business conditions do not warrant a wage 
increase next year. 

Guaranteed-wage demands also will 
be filed in some cases. The CIO can be 
expected to push this idea again. Officials 
admit this is a long-range program that 
cannot be put across in one year. There 
will be proposals that industry start with 
a weekly-wage guarantee, promising to pay 
a full 40 hours’ pay to any workers called 
in at the start of the week. This idea does 
not include any guarantee of year-round 
employment. 

A 30-hour week also will be advocated 
in a few industries, especially if there are 
signs of decreased employment. The C10 
Rubber Workers, for example, are worried 
about cuts in employment as production 
levels off in that industry. Unions will 
demand that the work be shared by 
reducing the work week to 30 hours, al 
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Announcing the New 1948 REOS 


Right down the line, the 1948 Reo trucks 
ond tractors offer many important im- 
provements, many brand-new features. 
Heading up the six basic 1948 models 
are the new, extra heavy-duty Models 
8-31. BIG in capacity and perform- 


' ane—geared to top-size hauling jobs, 


these models are rugged and powerful 
enough for any type of trucking. In tractor 
orttuck chassis, there’s a wide choice of 
engines, wheelbases, axles and cab-to- 
axledimensions to fit your specific opera- 
fions. You'll want to see these new giants 


of the road—their 3-man, full-vision cab 
with individual, adjustable driver’s seat 
and other comfort and economy features. 
Also see the 1948 Reo Models C19 to 
C25. Plenty of new features here, too— 
but the familiar Reo front-end styling re- 
mains unchanged. It’s still the handsomest 
in the industry—still provides, through 
cowl-hinged hood, the most accessible 
engine on the road today. For complete 
specifications, see your nearest dealer, 
distributor, factory branch, or write 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 


1948 REO HEAVY DUTY I 


MODELS 30—31 
TRACTOR CAPACITY 76,000 LBS. G.V.W. 
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the same weekly pay for 40 hours. Industry 
is not likely to agree to this plan, at least 
in the immediate future. 

Minimum-pay provisions of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act will be another target 
of both CIO and AFL. Congress will be 
asked to raise the minimum requirement 
from 40 cents an hour to 75 cents. Con- 
gress may compromise on 60 cents. 

Political action will be stressed by both 
big labor groups next year. Both are seek- 
ing to defeat members of Congress who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. There will 
be more co-operation between AFL and 
CIO on a local level than in previous cam- 
paigns. They are likely to reach agree- 
ments in many districts to support the 
same candidates, where in the past they 
frequently split the labor vote. 

The AFL will have its own political- 
action setup, nationally. John L. Lewis 
is the driving force behind this move to 
play an active role in politics, something 
the AFL steered clear of on a national 
scale in the past. A large war chest is 
planned, to finance an “educational cam- 
paign” to get union members registered. 

The CIO’s Political Action Committee 
will be strengthened. CIO will launch a big 
drive to get voluntary donations from its 
members. Both labor groups will try to 
get around the Taft-Hartley Act’s new 
restrictions on spending unions’ money in 
connection with an election. They probably 
will avoid any test of the older ban on 
direct contributions to campaign funds. 
As in the past, the unions will rely on 
voluntary contributions from members for 
the direct campaigns. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act is the 
ultimate goal of these political drives. The 
unions now are willing to give up the pro- 
tection given to unions by the Wagner Act 
provisions still in the law. 

A third party is not likely to get much 
support from the union leaders. Attempts 
of the Communists and a few others to 
launch a third party for 1948 are being 
rejected by top leaders of AFL and CIO. 

A merger of AFL and CIO, however, 
is still far from realization, despite the 
agreement reached on many issues by both 
groups. AFL leaders reject the CIO pro- 
posal for a co-operative working arrange- 
ment on politics and other issues, with 
organic unity to be worked out later. CIO 
leaders oppose the AFL idea that the two 
organizations be merged first, with juris- 
dictional problems to be solved later. 

Employers, thus, can expect no immedi- 
ate relief from raiding tactics of the rival 
labor organizations in the plants. Also, 
employers can expect to receive demands 
for more wage increases when their existing 
contracts expire. Although the AFL and 
CIO differ on some policies, their unions, 
in the showdown, can be expected to come 
up with wage proposals of about the same 
size. If prices continue to rise, these wage 
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ClO PLANNERS: Wage-price policies for 1948 will be charted at the CIO conven- 
tion next week by these leaders: Seated (left to right) ClO Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey, CIO President Philip Murray, and Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Standing: ClO Vice Presidents L. §. 
Buckmaster, Albert Fitzgerald and Emil Rieve. 


demands will be filed, with the big show- 
down coming next April. Should prices level 
off or decline, the emphasis will be switched 
to fringe demands. 


TAFT ACT’S RESULTS 
IN STRIKE CASES 


This country is getting a first glimpse of 
how strikes are to be handled under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Less than two months 
after the law became fully effective, these 
points stand out: 

Injunctions will be used by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to combat 
illegal strikes that seriously threaten the 
public interest. 

Concilration by the Federal Govern- 
ment is not to be forced on unions and 
employers in disputes where the public 
health and safety are not involved. In- 
stead, the new Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service will give the disputing 
parties reasonable time to settle their own 
differences. Smaller disputes will be turned 
over to the States for settlement. Govern- 
ment conciliators, however, will intervene 
in big disputes whenever they are invited. 

Employers will make quick use of their 
right to sue unions for damages when they 
feel that they are victims of secondary 
boycotts. 


Unions are taking few chances with the 
law’s penalties. Wildcat strikes in viola- 
tion of the law have been infrequent since 
the Act became effective. 

Examples of the law’s functioning in- 
clude the following: 

A dock strike provides a sample of what 
NLRB will do when it believes a serious 
strike is in violation of the law. AFL 
Longshoremen, by striking in Albany, 
N.Y., had blocked grain shipments to 
Europe and halted delivery of fuel oil to 
several cities. NLRB asked for and ob- 
tained a temporary restraining order in 
federal district court calling upon the 
union to end the work stoppage. The 
union was accused of conducting a se€- 
ondary boycott against all shipping lines 
in connection with a  Longshoremen’ 
quarrel with the AFL Teamsters. 

A maritime dispute on the West Coast 
shows how the Mediation Service has 
functioned. This dispute, involving C10 
Longshoremen, is within the jurisdiction of 
the Service, but active intervention was 
delayed in its early stages. Officials hoped 
that appointment of a new neutral chait- 
man for the industry’s grievance machinery 
would bring a settlement through use of 
an arbitration clause in the Longshore 
men’s basic contract. 

The issue here is whether the shipping 
lines in Los Angeles Harbor are requ! 
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to deal with the CIO Longshoremen on 
questions involving foremen of the load- 
ing crews. Company officials contend the 
Taft-Hartley Act relieves them of any 
duty to bargain with their foremen, who 
now are considered part of management 
by terms of the new labor law. The union 
puts up the argument that the contract 
always has covered the dock bosses as well 
as the stevedores. When loading opera- 
tions were halted last week, the unions 
called it a lockout, while the employers 
said it was a strike. 

Truck drivers in New York City called 
of picketing of hat-manufacturing shops 
in the face of a threat of a $10,000,000 
damage suit. An AFL Teamsters local, en- 
gaged in a strike against the Railway 
Express Agency, tried to stop shipments of 
hats when the firms hired trucks to replace 
those of the Express Agency. The hat 
industry announced it was preparing to 
fle suit under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
charging that the picketing violated the 
ban on secondary boycotts. The union 
then called off this phase of its picketing 
operations, although the tie-up of other 
freight continued. 

The original dispute between the Team- 
sters and the Railway Express Agency 
comes under the Railway Labor Act. In 
writing the Taft-Hartley Act, Congress 
retained the machinery of the Railway 
law for the rail and air-line industries. The 
National Mediation Board, which handles 
disputes under the Railway law, did not 
enter the express-company strike imme- 
diately. An official of the Board explained 
that the dispute never was referred to its 
machinery by the parties. He said the 
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One Year Old 


... And Every Bit As Good 
as Predicted... 


AST OCTOBER Norton introduced 
32 ALUNDUM*-the most important 
development in abrasives in 40 years. 
In the year since, this sensational new 
abrasive has definitely made good. In 
plant after plant 32 ALUNDUM grinding 
wheels really do cut costs because they: 


grind faster 
grind cooler 
last longer 
require fewer dressings 


32 ALUNDUM abrasive is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other abrasive—made 
differently by a Norton-invented and 
Norton-patented process. The grains 
form in the electric furnace as individual 
crystals—there’s no crushing to size. 

If your production departments are not 
already taking advantage of this new 
cost-cutting abrasive it will pay you to 
get in touch with your Norton abrasive 
engineer, or your Norton distributor. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 


Trade-mark reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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strike was not sanctioned by the national 
Teamster officials. 

A bus strike in nine Southern State 
resulted in outbreaks of violence withoy 
any immediate test to determine whether 
the Taft-Hartley Act offered a remedy 
AFL bus drivers went on strike against 
the Southern Bus Lines, Inc., about foy 
months ago, after their contract expired, 

The Federal Mediation Service recenth 
offered to send a conciliator to meet with 
company and union representatives if the 
parties wished to resume negotiations, 4 
spokesman explained that the Service pre. 
fers to get voluntary settlements by the 
parties directly involved, instead of trying 
to force them to attend mediation cop. 
ferences prematurely. 

A wildcat strike in a Chicago plant of 
International Harvester Co. shows effects 
of the Taft-Hartley Act’s damage-suit 
provisions. Maintenance workers staged 4 
“continuous meeting” that apparently vio- 
lated the contract of the CIO Farm Equip. 
ment Workers. Union officers demanded 
that the workers return to their jobs, 
since a contract violation-might bring a 
damage suit. The strike then was called off, 

A strike of air-line pilots provides an 
example of a dispute that does not con- 
cern the Taft-Hartley law. Air-line dis- 
putes are handled by the National Media- 
tion Board, under the Railway Labor Act. 
Pilots employed by American Overseas 
Airlines walked out last week in what the 
company contended was a violation of the 
Railway Labor law. David L. Behneke, 
president of the AFL Pilots Union, denied 
this, however, asserting that the strike 
was legal since the union had filed a strike 
notice after negotiations had bogged down. 


AFFIDAVIT RULING 
HITS ELECTION SNAG 


Employers are discovering a joker in 
their newly acquired right to ask the La- 
bor Board for bargaining elections among 
their workers. In some cases they find 
that unions can block these elections by 
failing to qualify under NLRB rules. This 
may not always work out to the union’s 
advantage, however. 

A right to petition for employe polls is 
given to employers by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. An employer can ask for a vote if 
even one union seeks bargaining rights. 
Previously, he could get an NLRB election 
only where two or more unions were Com- 
peting for a contract in the shop. 

A ruling by NLRB General Counsel 
Robert N. Denham, however, will keep 
employers from getting such elections 
under some circumstances. Mr. Denham 
has ruled that a union’s name cannot be 
placed on the ballot if the union has not 
qualified for NLRB action by filing anti- 
Communist affidavits and financial reports. 
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This rule is applied even where the em- 
ployer is asking for the vote. 

A nonfiling union thus can prevent an 
dection in the event that it is the only 
ynion seeking a contract in the plant. 
The employer, on the other hand, does 
not need to deal with the union if it fails 
to prove its majority status. The union 
then can strike to force the employer to 
bargain, but it cannot use NLRB powers 
against the firm. 

if two unions are asking for bargaining 
rights in the same plant, however, the 
situation may be different. If one of them 
isa union that has qualified to take cases 
to the Labor Board, that union can get 
on the ballot. Where the other union has 
not qualified, the ballot will offer a choice 
between the qualifying union and “no 
ynion.” In such a case, a nonfiling union 
can lose its bargaining rights in the plant 
to the new union that is able to participate 
in the poll. 

A strike under these circumstances be- 
comes dangerous for the union that failed 
to qualify for NLRB action. When one 
union has been certified by NLRB as the 
bargaining agency in the shop, another 
union cannot strike without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The Act requires the 
Board to seek a temporary injunction 
against strikes of this kind and to give 
these cases top priority. 


‘REAL’ PAY: NO GAIN 


Factory workers are about holding their 
own in purchasing power compared with 
ayear ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that the average industrial worker 
eamed $49.29 a week in August, 1947, a 
tise of about 13 per cent over August, 
1946. Because of higher prices, however, 
this pay will buy only as much as last 
year’s wage. 
>Plant guards. NLRB orders issued 
prior to the Taft-Hartley Act cannot be 
enforced against employers where a com- 
plaint cannot be sustained under the new 
law. The seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals so rules in a case involving plant 
guards. NLRB, prior to the new law, 
ordered the E. C. Atkins Co. to bargain 
with the Machinists Union in behalf of 
plant guards. The Machinists also repre- 
sent production workers. The Taft-Hartley 
Act denies bargaining rights to plant 
guards when they are represented by 
unions that also bargain for production 
workers. The court therefore holds that 
the order cannot be enforced. 


}Damage suit. A State court finds that . 


State as well as federal courts are _per- 
mitted to accept damage suits authorized 
by the Taft-Hartley law. The superior 
Court of Fresno County, Calif., takes this 
Position in a strike involving the CIO 
Pood, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers 
ata canning factory. 
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FERTILE FIELDS-- CZECHOSLOVAKIAS 
SOIL, MINERAL DEPOSITS AND FORESTS 
ARE AMONG THE RICHEST IN EUROPE. 
FROM THESE COME ITS VARIED CROPS 
AS WELL AS THE MATERIAL FOR 
TEXTILES, MACHINERY, 
PAPER AND 
CHEMICALS. 































NEW WORLD MUSIC IN THE 
OLD WORLD -- ANTON DVORAK, 
NATIVE CZECH AND ONE-TIME 
DIRECTOR OF NEW YORK'S ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC, COMBINED AMERICAN 
INDIAN AND NEGRO MELODIES WITH 
CZECH RHYTHMS IN HIS NOTED 
*NEW WORLD SYMPHONy,” 























GREAT GUSHER-- CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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“In proportion as the structure of a governe 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PROFITS, TOO, ARE LOSING PURCHASING POWER 


(Inflationary prices and wages have led to inflation- 
ary profits. But the decline in the purchasing power 
of profits has been lost sight of in the general discus- 
sion. Reese H. Taylor, who was the author of the 
famous “controlled materials plan’ for the War Pro- 
duction Board and who is now president of the Union 
Oil Company of California, has presented in recent 
writings some significant aspects of this problem.— 
David Lawrence, Editor) 


BY REESE H. TAYLOR 


A dollar doesn’t have any more purchasing power 
for a company than it does for an individual. 

Perhaps as good an explanation as there is of the 
whole problem of profits today was brought out in a 
recent conversation I had with a young friend who 
was thinking of selling his house. He had bought a 
three-bedroom house before the war for $6,000 and 
now he had an opportunity of selling it for $13,000. . . 

A person has to have a place to live. You might call 
it a cost of the business of living. If a person sold his 
home, spent this apparent profit and then didn’t have 
a place to live, I don’t think it would be too much to 
say that that person was out of business. . 

The man selling his home gets back his original in- 
vestment and apparently makes a large profit. He 
pays a large tax on this profit. And then to maintain 
the exact same establishment he had before the sale, 
he has to plow back the amount of his original invest- 
ment, all of his so-called profit and since the capital 
gains tax took a big cut of that profit, he will probably 
have to add a little more money out of the bank. 

And the point in all this is that he didn’t improve 
his position one bit. In spite of his apparent profit, in 
spite of the good green dollars he had in his hand, he 
didn’t gain a thing and, in fact, probably lost some of 
his hard earned money. 

This same inflation has hit industry and hit it 
hard... 

Even the casual reader of the business pages of a 
newspaper cannot help but be impressed by the ap- 
parently high profits being reported today by a major- 
ity of the nation’s leading corporations. In most in- 


stances the companies reporting these increased prof. 
its are retaining in the business a higher percentage 
of the profit figure than had been the custom in the 
past. This situation has led many individuals and 
groups to express concern over the possible effect such 
profits and such a dividend policy might have on the 
general economy. As is always the case when business 
conditions are subject to controversy, there are those 
who believe they can turn the situation to their special 
advantage. 

Before analyzing the amount and division of to- 
day’s profits, it is worth while looking at what some of 
the theorists and pressure groups believe to be wrong 
with high earnings. Their primary line of argument 
is that high profits siphon purchasing power away 
from the great mass of potential spenders and into 
the hands of a comparatively few individuals and 
corporations. It is then maintained that, since national 
prosperity is dependent upon mass purchasing power, 
such a condition is obviously bad for our economy. 
Using this thesis as a springboard they leap to what 
is an apparently sound conclusion that industry could 
and should raise wages and lower prices out of that 
sum of money which is labeled profit. This line of rea- 
soning lends itself very well to the enthusiastic promo- 
tion it is receiving, for its believability is based upon 
a general lack of knowledge regarding the true nature 
of today’s “high profits” and the corresponding need 
for retention of a large portion in the business. 

It is obvious that if today’s profits are too high any 
discussion of their division would be purely academic. 
If there were a surplus of money available to a cof 
poration, there would be little difficulty in arriving at 
a distribution satisfactory to all concerned. Investors 
would be given an added incentive to supply funds 
for the tools needed by industry, adequate amounts 
could be retained in the business and employees would 
benefit as would the general public. On the other hand 
if the figure marked “profits” does not represent mon- 
ey that management can distribute to the shareholder- 
owner, since a portion of that amount must be fe 
tained in the business for the company to continue 
its operations, then its division becomes a matter of 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 





defend to the death your right to say it.” a 
VOLTAIRE fa 
fall 








No gain made when “profits” must be expended to replace equipment and 
materials used up in producing what has been sold—More dollars must be 


retained for depreciation and depletion if business is to continue operations. 


considerable importance to management, sharehold- 
ets, employees and the public. 

In the light of conditions as they exist today an ex- 
amination of industries’ bookkeeping procedures will 
make it amply clear why these indicated profit figures 
must be high if the nation is to prosper, and why a 
great percentage must be retained by business. 

Certain accounting principles and procedures have 
become standarized over a period of years and are 
generally accepted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The established practice is for a business to deduct 
fom gross earnings each year amounts calculated to 
be necessary to replace obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment as well as the raw materials that have been con- 
sumed. In this manner the life of the company is per- 
petuated. However, the allowable percentage set aside 
ineach instance is based upon the original cost of a 
plant or unit at the time of purchase and the original 
cost of acquiring and developing of raw material re- 
serves, and not the amount which may be required to 
replace them. 

Aglance at any of the Department of Labor’s com- 
modity indices will suffice to prove that for the con- 
sumer the dollar today will not purchase as much as it 
did five, ten or twenty years ago. As a matter of fact 
between 1939, which was not a low cost year, and 1947 
the average price of all commodities had nearly dou- 
bled. As an item of further interest to management in 
its problem of replacing facilities, wage and salary in- 
creases during the same period had more than 
equalled the rise in commodity prices. 

As a unit of exchange the dollar will purchase no 
more for a corporation than it will for an individual. 
The buyer of a new house or automobile realizes that 
today he must pay a greater number of dollars for 
his purchase than he did previously. Therefore it is 
perfectly obvious that industry will have to pay more 
for its automobiles, buildings, machinery and so on 
as they become obsolete and worn out. 

These increased costs are amply documented by 
work now being done by the oil industry. Refinery 
equipment, which ‘before the war could be built at a 
cost of $400 per barrel of capacity, now costs more 


than $1,000 per barrel. Formerly a mile of pipeline 
could be laid for $12,000; it now takes $30,000 to do 
the same job. The cost of building a service station 
has more than doubled. Replacing a barrel of oil 
lifted from the ground has reached the point where 
it requires almost three times as much money as it 
did only a few years ago. 

In comparing industries’ bookkeeping provisions for 
depletion and depreciation with the additional 
amounts that must be spent to actually effect replace- 
ment today, it becomes apparent that because of to- 
day’s inflation the system which industry uses in re- 
porting profits in many cases is misleading. For a 
company to make a profit at the expense of using up 
the materials and equipment which enable it to do 
business is an absurdity unless that company is in the 
process of liquidation. The tools and material that a 
company uses in production must be replaced at the 
prices existing when replacement becomes necessary. 
This is a very real cost of doing business. 

Because of these inflationary conditions current 
provisions for depletion and depreciation do not pro- 
vide sums sufficient to meet this cost of doing busi- 
ness. It is evident that a percentage of the profit dollar 
will have to be retained to furnish these replacements 
to the extent that the amounts set aside are unable 
todoso... 

It would not be logical to assume that industry can 
make “huge profits” on the one hand and on the other 
be forced to spend a substantial portion of that 
amount just to remain in business. It is obvious that 
the word “profit” today does not mean only the »- ney 
that can be distributed to the owners. Business’ 
bookkeeping procedures and the rulings of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue do not take cognizance of 
the effect of today’s inflationary condition on indus- 
try’s reported profits to the extent that some com- 
panies reporting profits actually may be liquidating 
their assets. 

What the public has been led to believe are excep- 
tionally high earnings are in fact an inflationary myth 
—and a dangerous one that must be explained to the 
people. 
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DANGER IN RISE OF BANK LOANS? 


Fears of Runaway Inflation If Lending Situation Gets Out of Hand 


s that borrowing now 
5 sound business basis 
despite sharp increases 


. Businessmen and consumers are running 
deeper into debt. Businessmen are going 
Wp banks for loans to expand plants, to buy 
equipment, to carry inventories, to start 
¢ enterprises. Consumers want to bor- 
low to buy homes, autos, refrigerators and 
iten, just to pay current bills. Banks are 
ponding more or less generously. 
Total loans of commercial banks jumped 
fom $26,000,000,000 at the end of 1945 
| $33,700,000,000 at the end of June, 
4. The outlook is that another $5,000,- 
90,000 worth of loans will be made by 
le end of the year. That would push 
mmercial bank loans above the peak 
shed in 1929, the year that heralded the 
year depression of the 1930s. 
This trend in bank loans is giving 
fashington officials the jitters. Federal 
serve Board Chairman Marriner S. 
fles is warning against a credit boom 
at will add to the price inflation already 
ider way. His words are echoed by 
thers—Under Secretary of the Treasury 
(L. M. Wiggins, Comptroller of the 
mrency Preston Delano, Chairman Maple 
‘Harl of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
mp. These officials are doubly concerned 
fause they can’t do anything about it. 
Danger signals are being raised be- 
se of the sudden increase in bank loans. 
growth in commercial bank loans for 
first six months of the year amounted 
) $2,600,000,000—an annual rate of 
1200,000,000. Now the rate of lending has 
lost doubled—reaching $10,000,000,000 
I nk lending activity recently has been 
fing this trend: 
isiness loans are expanding at the 
fof $3,000,000,000 a year. 
estate loans are being increased 
Danks at a $3,000,000,000 rate. 
Onsumer loans by banks are going up 
$2,000,000,000 rate and may take an- 
‘spurt when controls end November 1. 
her types of loans make up the dif- 
te. Except for loans to buy securities, 
ypes of bank lending are expanding at 
ford rate. The effect is the same as 
ping $10,000,000,000 worth of new 
tiasing power into the nation’s market 
bods. Bank lending has an effect like a 
mment deficit, or an excess of foreign 
ig over foreign sales in U.S. markets. 
y all exert pressure for higher prices. 
10, 1947 «x 
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Expanding bank loans cannot be 
stopped under existing banking controls 
even if federal officials think curbs should 
be applied. The reasons are these: 

Government securities owned by com- 
mercial banks now exceed $70,000,000,000. 
These can be sold to Federal Reserve 
Banks and the proceeds used as reserves 
against loans. On the average, $1 in bank 
reserves will support $6.50 in loans. 

The $70,000,000,000 backlog now held 
by banks thus could be translated into 
six and a half times that amount of loans 
—or $455,000,000,000. The basis exists for 
a runaway credit situation. 

Federal Reserve Banks could refuse to 
buy Government securities, but they dare 
not risk that step. Such a refusal would 
weaken the Government bond market and 
might lead to a collapse in values. The 


consequences would be, at the least, a 
higher interest rate on new Treasury is- 
sues, and, at the worst, severe financial 
losses to all the banks, corporations and 
individuals that have invested heavily in 
Government bonds. 

Higher interest rates also might be tried 
to discourage borrowers, but that step, too, 
has risks. Higher interest rates would in- 
crease the cost of carrying the public 
debt, which now is $5,125,000,000 a year. 
That would add to the burden on tax- 
payers. A higher rate also would depress 
the value of outstanding Government 
bonds, and probably would lead to whole- 
sale redemption of savings bonds by in- 
dividuals. 

New controls to meet the situation 
have been suggested by Federal Reserve 
authorities in their two latest annual re- 
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One of the richest sections of the great state of lowa 
is served by The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. lowa, 
America’s greatest producer of corn and hogs, is a leader also in other grains, hay, soy - 
beans, cattle and poultry. On this foundation of agricultural wealth, lowa is building 
a mighty industry and offers ideal locations to manufacturers. 


i i i 


For Agriculture and industry in lowa, the M. & St. L. provides 


Gast. Dependable Freight Serwice 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ractuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 





Special Report 


ports. The controls probably will be Urge 
again, but Congress shows no inclinatiy 
to approve them. The House Bankiy 
Committee under Representative Wy 
cott (Rep.), of Michigan, ignored the 

quests last year. 

A partial “freeze” of short-term secy 
ties held by banks is one m iethod p 
posed to put a limit on hen lendin 
power. Under this method, banks wou 
be required to hold a definite amount , 
federal securities as a “secondary reserve! 
This reserve could not be used as a creij 
base for loans. The effect would be to » 
move the fuse from the potential cred 
dynamite in the $70,000,000,000 worth ¢ 
federal securities now held by bank 

Higher reserve requirements form ap. 
other proposal to control bank credit 
Under this method, Federal Reserve off. 
cials would have power to make banks put 








—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
. another ‘‘No” to FRB? 


up, say, $8 or $9 for each $10 in loans 
instead of the present ratio of $1 for each 
$6.50 in loans. That would have the same 
effect as a “secondary reserve.” 

Because these suggestions have failed to 
spark with Congress in the past, Feder 
Reserve officials have little hope that they 
will be approved. 

Persuasion remains as the only offici! 
means of keeping down bank loans, ai 
this is being tried from two directions. 

Cautious loan policies are being urge 
by all Government banking officials. Com 
mercial banks are warned against making 
loans on inflated real estate values. Theyf 
are being asked not to make terms t# 
easy for consumer credit. They are told 
the dangers in extending loans to bor 
rowers w rho want to speculate, or to bus: 
ness firms that want to carry excessive 
inventories. 

Bank examiners also are being told t0 
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—_——— 
ill be urgafft look closely at the relation of bank capital 
inclinatigifl to bank loans. If loans appear to be 
¢ Bankiil expanding at an unusual rate, banks may 
itive Wolll he required to increase their capital re- 
red the ne sources, either by plowing back earnings or 
by issuing more capital stock. 
erm secur ‘Short-term Government securities 
ethod pnt also are being made more attractive to 
nk lendiyff jynks by a slight rise in interest rates. 
inks wo Treasury 90-day bills now yield eight 
amount off tenths of 1 per cent instead of three eighths. 
'Y reserve’ Treasury one-year certificates pay 1 per 
as & credif cent instead of seven eighths. This increase 
I be to mf is expected to persuade banks to hold their 
itial credi Government securities as earning assets 
0 worth off shat carry no risk, and not to use them to 
by banks increase reserves so that more money can 
5 form anf jp Joaned. 
nk credit Meanwhile, the Treasury is trying io 
serve of. sift Government securities out of banks 
banks put and into the hands of other investors. In 
the last year, $24,000,000,000 was taken 
out of the banking system, mostly by using 
the cash balance to retire debt. The bal- 
ance now is at a minimum, so future shifts 
of Government securities from banks to 
others must be slower. 

Bank loans to date show few signs of 
leading to the runaway credit inflation that 
could develop. Most loans appear to have 
gund business reasons behind them. 

Term loans to industry are being made 
ian increasing scale to finance plant ex- 
pansion and provide working capital. 
Corporations are going to banks for money 
for two major reasons: (1) interest rates 
we low, so that loans are not expensive, 
and (2) security markets are sluggish and 
additional capital is difficult to raise. 

Other commercial loans may be in- 
qeasing because the cost of operating a 
business is increasing. Inventories, for 
example, cost more, and many firms bor- 
row to build inventories and repay the 
TT loans after inventories are used or sold. 

3? Real estate loans undoubtedly are be- 
ing made on land and buildings that have 
in loans Mcreased sharply in price, but these loans 
for each ’e Necessary to finance new construction. 
the samef Under the system of federal guarantees, 
commercial banks play an important part 
failed tof i real estate financing. 

_ Feder § Consumer loans are expanding and 
hat the probably will expand more, but they 
would be expected to grow as more things 
y official such as automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ans, all lg machines and furniture appear on the 
tions. market. These purchases are usually made 
ag urge! § through installment buying, and banks 
Is, Com-§ ae entering this credit field on an increas- 
makin ing scale, 

es. They Actually, the volume of bank loans does 
rms (oof Qot appear to be too large in relation to 
2 told off the volume of business activity. In 1929, 
to bor bank loans amounted to $35,900,000,000 
to bus: when total spending was $103,800,000,000. 
xcessiv¢ Now bank loans are approaching the 1929 
peak, but total spending is at a $206,000,- 
(00,000 annual rate—twice that of 1929. 
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Connecticut can offer your type 
free! Write to Connecticut 


Dept. WN1, State Office Building, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 













































You don’t have to stand idly by and watch our Connecticut 
industries waltz away with that glamour girl, Miss Success, 
time after time. 


Plan to locate your factory in Connecticut. Then you, too, 
will be able to influence people ...and profits. Then, you 
can win markets and keep out in front of competition, 


with these Connecticut advantages: 


High productivity of Connecticut’s skilled 


workmen. Connecticut’s exceptional record of 
management-labor teamwork. Modern transportation 


set-up. Nearness to vast markets. Connecticut’s 


wonderful background for enjoying life. Phenomenal 


records in health and safety. 


Our Industrial Research Division will show 
you the special advantages 


of industry. This service is 


Development Commission, 


























INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The boom continues in full force. 
Prices have turned up again, con- 
struction is climbing, and production 
and trade hold firm. 

Wheat rose to $2.98 a bushel in cash 
sales at Minneapolis between Septem- 
ber 26 and October 2, up 22 cents to 
a new record since 1920. The peak in 
1920 was about $3.50. 

Corn and barley each rose 12 cents. 

Meat prices soared. Hogs at $29.87 per 
100 pounds were up $1.75. Steers at 
$29.25 were up $1. 

Result may be a new upward push on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of wholesale prices. It had fallen 1 
per cent in the week ended September 
27, the first drop in 13 weeks. 

Construction is a strong new force. 
The annual rate of construction put 
in place in September is given below, 
with the per cent of gain over June, 
1947, and September, 1946. 


Value Per Cent 
(bil. Gains Over 
dols.) June, 1947Sept., 1546 


Total 13.1 12 18 
Residential 5.0 19 33 
Nonresidential 2.9 —4 —12 
Public utility 1.4 10 70 
Public works 3.2 16 17 


Forecast for 1948 officially is that vol- 
ume of new construction will be 5 to 
20 per cent above the $12,000,000,000 
total expected for 1947. 

Contract awards, shown in the top 
chart with value put in place, under- 
lie the forecast. August awards were 
up 36 per cent from June. 

Value put in place is to climb to an 
annual rate of $14,000,000,000 by 
December. Contract awards, which 
precede actual construction, assure 


(1935-39 = 100) 
| 





Construction Contract Awards 
(37 STATES) - 














are oo ‘ae oe one gale — 
New Construction Put in Place 
(48 STATES) 
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that level. If held through 1948, that 
rate will give the expected gain of 5 
to 20 per cent over 1947. 
Residential construction still is the 
backbone. Nonresidential has not 
gained as some expected after re- 
moval of federal controls on June 30. 
Adverse conditions, however, - still 
limit building. 
Materials output is not rising, but has 
fallen for three straight months. 
Cost of construction still mounts, and 
will mount faster if materials are not 
produced faster. 





T 
* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


Industry in general is humming. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 944 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended October 4, against 94.1 the 
previous week. 

Output of factories held at 187.4 on 
The United States News indicator 
for the week ended September 97, 
compared with 188 the week before, 


Auto output was 106,121. | 


Trade holds the gain made recently, 

Department-store trade was 297 on 
The United States News indicator, 
against 298 a week earlier. 

Retail-store sales were at a $105,000, 
000,000 annual rate in August, 1 per 
cent below July. 

Inventory pipe lines are filling more 
rapidly. Gains in August were $300,- 
000,000 for manufacturers, $100,000,- 
000 for wholesalers. 

The export drop halted in August. 
The rate was $13,800,000,000 per 
year, the same as in July. Imports, 
however, dropped to $4,788,000,000. 

Credit still adds to the money supply. 

Business borrowed $77,000,000 more 
from banks in the latest week. 

Stock sold by corporations in August 
to raise new capital was at a rate of 
only $120,000,000 a year. That com- 
pares with $1,468,000,000 in 1946, 
$5,900,000,000 in 1929. Some com- 
panies consider stock prices too low, 
prefer to borrow from banks and re- 
finance by stock sales later. 

Consumer credit rose $155,000,000. 

Spending, over all, still shows no let- 
up. A further drop in exports can 
cause trouble, but domestic spending 
shows vitality. The pressure on prices 





is still upward. 
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Grampa was so surprised he went to sleep! 


Have you traveled on a modern bus lately? 
Grampa hadn’t, and he got some surprises. 

The economy of the ticket was the first sur- 
prise. It gave Grampa peace of mind, and put 
that satisfied smile on his face. Then the starter 
said, “All aboard!” 

Grampa found himself in a luxurious, quiet, 
air-conditioned interior, relaxing in a deep, re- 
clining seat that felt just right. And another 
surprise—the ride was so free-and-easy .. . with 
bumps transformed to long, gentle swings. You 
just can’t blame him for nodding! 

Who gets the credit for this amazing improve- 
ment in buses? The automotive engineers who 
relocated engines—redesigned bodies, chassis and 
interior appointments. And the bus builders who 


ALCOA First iN ALUMINUM 


were courageous enough to build ’em that way! 

Alcoa Aluminum can take some credit, too. For 
many of the body parts of modern buses are made 
of the light, strong, non-rusting metal we produce. 
And the weight saved with Aleoa Aluminum 
permitted buses to have sound-deadening insula- 
tion, and air conditioning, and big, deep seats— 
and still sell tickets at bargain prices! Alcoa 
Aluminum helps keep ’em rolling, too, for these 
modern, rust-free buses stay bright and new- 
looking, through hundreds of thousands of miles. 

In fact, you could almost say that aluminum 
made this modern, luxurious kind of bus possible. 
You wouldn’t be far wrong. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1403 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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‘Look-my two hands- saved ! 


I OWE THEM TO OUR 


ac 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS ENGINEER” 


Something went wrong. he press ram 
dropped! 

Only by the split-second action of the pull- 
back guard attached to his wrists were his 
hands and arms saved from being com- 
pletely crushed. Emotionally moved, re- 
lieved, above all thankful, he kissed the 
guard that provided protection! 


Because an Employers Mutuals Safety En- 
gineer had spotted potential danger points 
and planned against them, this man’s hands 
had been saved. Further, every worker in 
that plant had been furnished protection 
—and the accident loss ratio was cut from 
143% to 17% in three years, with a con- 
sequent reductionin the plant owner’s work- 


men’s compensation insurance premium. 


Examples such as this confirm the fact that 


Employers Mutualsare more than “mutual” 





in name and policyholder-ownership alone. 
These are successful, seasoned organiza- 
tions which respect and understand the 
widely divergent insurance problems and 


goals of those whom they protect. 


Safety engineering, industrial health pro- 
grams, accident prevention, prompt adjust- 
ment of claims .. . all are included in the 
many services maintained by Employers 
Mutuals. Responsibility of service begins 


the moment your policy is in effect. 


You are urged to let your Employers 
Mutuals man (consult your classified phone 
book) give you full understandable informa- 
tion on Group Disability (Health, Accident, 
Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits) ... 
Workmen’s Compensation . . . Public Lia- 
bility . . . Burglary and Plate Glass... 


Automobile and other casualty insurance 











This is the type 
of press guard 
which provided 
the protection 
described 
herein. 


























Ist YEAR | 2nd Year| 3rd YEAR T 4th YEAR ] Sth YEAR 
meoeBase rate eume Adjusted rate 

Solid line shows a typical policyholder's rate, steadily 

lowered by Employers Mutuals safety engineering 











... Fire... lornado... and allied insur- 


ance lines. All policies are nonassessable 


A helpful new booklet, “‘How to Use Em- 
ployers Mutuals Safety Engineering to Cut 


Insurance Costs,”’ is yours for the asking. 


And, if you request it on your business 
letterhead, we will include a copy of ‘‘A 
Dictionary of Insurance Terms,” a copy- 
righted book available only from Employ: 
ers Mutuals of Wausau. 


( OICTIONAR 


INSURANGS 
| huge 9 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities - Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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Finance Week 
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FOREIGN AID VS. TAX REDUCTION 


Conflict of Help for Europe With Republican Plan to Decrease Levies 


' White House insistence on 
| pay-as-you-go system in 
‘financing relief abroad 


Added billions of aid for Europe, if 
given, are to upset budgets, influence the 
outlook for tax reduction. 

The Government's budget as now set 
up calls for the following in the year end- 
ing next June 30: 

Income, $41,600,000,000. 

Outgo, $37,000,000,000. 

Surplus, $4,600,000,000. 

On this basis a tax cut averaging 20 per 
cent could be made effective January 1 
and the budget still could be balanced. 
Leaders in Congress still are thinking in 
terms of a tax cut of that size. 

At this point, the complicating factor 
enters. Europe is assured of aid or is asking 
aid for calendar year 1948 that would 
amount to more than $12,000,000,000. It 
wants $8,000,000,000 of this to balance 
trade accounts, to pay its bills. If Con- 
gress gives what is asked, then the budget 
that now is expected to have a surplus 
could turn out to have a deficit, or barely 
a balance. 

The issue now being raised is this: 

Tax to pay the full bill for aid to the 
world in the year in which the aid is 
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given. This would mean that a balanced 
budget might be possible only on the basis 
of no reduction in tax rates. 

Or, borrow, to cover the cost of added 
aid to Europe. Add this cost to the national 
debt, with taxpayers called upon to pay at 
once only the added interest on that debt, 
not the entire cost of the aid. Taxes on 
this basis could be reduced. The budget, 
however, might not be balanced. 

The White House insists that relief 
should go into the regular budget and 
should be paid for through taxes in the 
year when the cost occurs. This viewpoint 
is backed by Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the board of Chase National Bank, 
and by others. Beardsley Ruml, author of 
the Ruml plan for pay-as-you-go taxation, 
has come out in favor of the sale of bonds 
to the public to cover the cost of aid to 
Europe. He feels that taxes should be 
reduced in order to assure income enough 
to pay all of the bill for world relief. Mr. 
Ruml will get a good deal of support in 
Congress. 

In the present fiscal year, actually, 
the problem of paying for aid to Europe 
will not be on a scale as big as that sug- 
gested by Europe’s request for aid. 

Aid to be given, already in the regular 
budget, amounts to $4,300,000,000. That 
is the budgeted amount. About a billion 





—Acme 
REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN TABER, BRIDGES, KNUTSON, MILLIKIN 
. . . added billions would upset budgets 





—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


POOR JOHN 











more dollars in cash is called for from the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund. 

Added aid to be given early in the next 
session of Congress will be limited to less 
than $1,000,000,000. Mr. Truman has 
suggested $580,000,000. Others put the 
amount higher. 

Marshall-plan aid would come later 
and might not be flowing out on any large 
scale much before April or May. The 
present fiscal year of the Government 
ends June 30, 1948, so that only part of 
the program would come within this year. 

It is always possible that Congress 
might find ways to reduce other expendi- 
tures for the year that starts next July 1 
in order to make room in the budget for 
large-scale aid to the rest of the world. 
However, the principal costs of Govern- 
ment center now on military expenditures, 
veterans’ aid, interest and 
Military expenditures in the next year 
can readily be higher than in the present 
year. Interest costs cannot be reduced. 
Veterans’ aid is unlikely to be reduced 
substantially. Aid for the world is to 
be increased. 

A resulting budget for the fiscal year 
1949 could look about like this: 

Income, $42,000,000,000, on the basis of 
existing taxes and no sharp increase of 
national income to be taxed. 

Outgo, $41,000,000,000, assuming that 
Congress adds $4,000,000,000 to the total 
of funds that it is willing to provide for 
foreign aid. 

Surplus, $1,000,000,000, or not enough 


foreign aid. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or 
The offering is made 


Dated October 1, 1947 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. BLAIR & 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
SHIELDS & COMPANY 
GREGORY & SON 
INCORPORATED 


STROUD & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


FRANCIS |. pUPONT & CO. 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
REYNOLDS & CO. 


October 1, 1947. 














$40,000,000 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Thirty-Five Year 3% Debentures 


Price 101%4% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersighed and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


HAYDEN, STONE & CO. OTIS & CO 


'e 
(INCORPORATED) 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY COOLEY & COMPANY R.S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
inc 
HIRSCH & CO. 


@ solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
only by the Prospectus. 







Due October 1, 1982 


DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
HALLGARTEN & CO. 
PHELPS, FENN & CO. 


co., INC. 





WERTHEIM & CO. 
GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 


KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO.; INC. 
WEEDEN & CO., INC. 
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HOW TO SAY 
AND MEAN IT! 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your plant safe 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 


Pike 


traffic in and out of your plant. For in- | 


formation on exc/usive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
erect and in line, write today for our illus- 


trated catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE | 


DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6610 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


i nchor Fence 
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THE ONLY GENUINE WEBSTER IS THE 
eo. 


WEBSTER 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


EW 
DICTIONARY 
3,350 Pages ume” 


600,000 Entries 





century ago, G. & C. Merriam Com- 
| Assy acquired the rights to publish 

Webster's Dictionary. Through the 
| years, with each new edition, Merriam 
| has constantly enlarged the scope and 
| usefulness of Noah Webster’s original 
| work, until today the names MERRIAM 
and WEBSTER are equally important in 
identifying ““The Supreme Authority.” 
| The genuine Webster always bears the 
name “A Merriam-Webster’ and the 
| circular seal on the binding. Ask your 
dealer for WeEsBsTER’s NEw INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dictionary, Second Edition— 
the great unabridged Merriam-Webster. 
G. & C. Merriam Company, Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


1847 * Sionrciesnce”® 1947 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 

















Dinance Week 


to support tax reduction of a broad varie 
and still leave a budget balance. 

The variable in this situation, howey. 
is income. More aid to Europe can inyoly 
pressure for higher prices in U.S. High 
prices in a period of full employme 
translate themselves gradually into a high 
er level of income payments. Higher », 
come payments yield a larger volume ¢ 
revenue. Revenue may be much larger thy 
now estimated in a period of continuiy 
boom with prices rising. 

Taxes and tax reduction, in a 
event, are to get wrapped up in plans fo 
more aid to the world. 

Republican leadership is committed 
tax reduction. Tax-cut plans are to k 
directed by Representative Harold Kny. 
son, of Minnesota, chairman of the How 
Ways and Means Committee, and Senato; 








—Acme 
BEARDSLEY RUML 
. . . bonds to finance relief? 


Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado, chairmai 
of the Senate Finance Committee. The 
plan is to reduce taxes 20 per cent fo 
most taxpayers; more for those with lowes! 
income, less for those with highest income 
At the same time, husband and wife wil 
be allowed to divide income for tax pur 
poses if the Republican leadership can pre 
vail with its plans. 

The White House is opposed to tax It 
duction on a broad scale. It is ready to a: 
cept division of income between husbant 
and wife, but it is ready to oppose culs 
for taxpayers as a whole, unless budge! 
prospects are brighter than they now are 
The White House opposition meas ¢ 
probable veto for tax reduction. In election 
year 1948, a veto might be overridden 
where it was sustained in 1947. 

Tax policy and foreign-aid policy a 
to get all tangled up when Congress st 
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HOW 70 ANNOY PEDESTRIANS 
AND CREATE ACCIDENTS / 


Here are 6 examples of discourteous... and 
dangerous . . . driving. It’s not hard to un- 
derstand why inconsiderate drivers lead the 
accident parade ... why courtesy pays! 

True, you can’t pass laws against discourte- 
ous driving, 
But it can be just as dangerous . . . to pe- 


as you can against speeding. 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 








USF&6 






destrians, to other motorists and to you! 


Apply the Golden Rule to your driving. The 
habit of courtesy, once acquired, brings 
added safety on the open road as well as in 
town. And make sure you are adequately 
protected by insurance. It’s wise to stay out 
of trouble . . . and out of court! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”? 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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for any sound 
business purpose 


If your business needs more 
money . . for working capital or 
any other sound business purpose 
. . investigate our Commercial 
Financing Plan. Learn how little 
money costs .. how much more 
you can get.. and how long you 
can use it, under Commercial 
Credit’s liberal, low-cost plan. 
Learn why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used it to a 
total of morethan ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past five years 
. . and why THREE TIMES as 
many firms have adopted it this 
year as did during the same 
period in 1945. 


Send today for our book, 
“‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.’’ See why 
our plan gives you more 
money . and is more 
liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and 
profit. Just write or tele- 
phone nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office 
listed below. 

COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 2, New York 17, Chicago 6, 
Los Angeles 14, San Francisco 6, Portland 


oo er 
than 300 cities of the United States and 


and other local offices in more 


Canada. 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


$80,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Qinance Week 


tles down to work, whether in a regular 
session or a special session. 





RISE IN SAVING 
BY INDIVIDUALS 


Americans, as individuals, were able to 
save considerably more money in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 than in the first three 
months of the year. The dollar amount of 
such saving, made public by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, is a sig- 
nificant indicator of what individuals are 
able to do in the way of accumulating 
spare money in a period of rising prices. 

What the SEC study shows for the peri- 
od April through June is this: 

Liquid saving by individuals—cash, 
bank accounts, and investments that can 
be quickly converted to cash—amounted 
to $1,800,000,000. This was below last 
year, but well above the $800,000,000 total 
for the first quarter of 1947. 

Cash and bank-account holdings 
were up $1,000,000,000. This was made up 
of a 700,000,000 increase in time and 
savings deposits, and a $300,000,000 in- 
crease in checking accounts. The checking- 
account rise was in sharp contrast to the 
first quarter, when such accounts dropped 
$2,400,000,000. The amount of currency 
in the hands of individuals changed little. 

U.S. Government securities were 
bought somewhat less freely than in the 
previous quarter, but investors managed 
to increase their holdings by $600,000,000 
in the April-through-June period. This in- 
crease, however, was limited to the Series 
F and G bonds, bought principally by large 
investors. Sales of Series E bonds, widely 
held by the public, equaled redemptions of 
that series and its predecessors. The $600,- 
000,000 increase for the period compared 
with an increase of $1,900,000,000 in the 
previous three months. 

Corporate-security holdings by in- 
dividuals, on the other hand, declined 
$100,000,000 in the second quarter. SEC 
explains this as due in part to _insti- 
tutional buying of corporate bonds from 
individuals. 

Insurance holdings, private and Gov- 
ernment, were increased a total of $1,600,- 
000,000, the same as in the previous 
quarter. Of this total, $900,000,000 went 
into Government insurance and $700,000,- 
000 into private insurance. 

Mortgage debf increased a_ record 
amount of $1,000,000,000. This was a con- 
tinuation of last year’s trend. Consumer 
indebtedness, other than mortgages, in- 
creased by $600,000,000. 

Consumer goods such as automobiles 
and other durables were bought heavily 
in the second quarter. Expenditures on 
such items totaled $4,900,000,000, a rise of 
$700,000,000 from the January-March 
period. 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE RAILROADS 


Even if you never ride on a train — 
never ship a package by railroad freight 
-the whole pattern of your daily life 
is interwoven with the railroads. Most 
of the food you eat is carried to market 
by rail. And railroads —as the nation’s 
major carriers of raw materials and fin- 
ished products — have a part in the pro- 
duction of practically everything you use. 

So it’s important that the railroads 
continue to improve the service upon 
Which you depend — service at the low- 
€t cost for comparable transportation 


in the world. 


To keep on doing that, railroads need 
new engines, new cars, new rail, new 
equipment and facilities of all sorts. 
These improvements depend in turn on 
adequate railroad earnings. 

“And what,” you ask, “is an adequate 
return?” 

Most people think 6% would be no 
more than fair. 

Yet during the past 25 years — and 
that includes the war years — the rail- 
roads averaged a return on their net in- 
vestment of only 334%. 

And in 1947, with a record-breaking 


peacetime traffic—railroads are expected | 
to earn less. Such a return is only about 
half what the railroads need to keep on 
providing you with the kind of equip- 
ment and service you want. 

Because this need for adequate rail- 
road earnings directly concerns you, and 
every other American, the railroads 
want you to know the facts. 

Send for your free copy of the new 
booklet “You and Your Railroads.” 
Association of American Railroads, 
Room 978, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 








Weve Been Askee!s 


WHO LOSES IF Gl HOME LOAN IS NOT PAID 


Foreclosures are occurring on some GI 
homes. Losses are small now, but are 
creeping up. More than $5,000,000,000 has 
been borrowed by veterans on GI home 
loans, with Government backing for nearly 
half of this amount. Many veterans bought 
their homes at high prices, putting up little 
or no cash. They were able to get loans up 
to 100 per cent of the cost. But some are 
finding that they cannot just walk out 
without leaving debts behind, despite 
Government backing. 

The question is raised: Who takes the 
loss when a GI loan is not paid off? 
Though there have been few defaults up 
to now, they are likely to increase at some 
future time. These loans are held by 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
building groups and other private lenders. 
The Veterans’ Administration guarantees 
up to 50 per cent of a home loan, with 
$4,000 as the maximum guarantee. For a 
while, RFC was willing to buy these home- 
loan notes from banks and other lenders 
at face value. But Congress has ended 
this practice. 


Can a home be sold if payments stop 
on a GI loan? 

Yes. If a veteran stops paying on his 
GI home loan, his house can be sold 
to pay back the amount still owed. In 
some States, deficiency judgments also can 
be gotten. That is, if the sale price is not 
enough to cover the amount owed on the 
home loan, a court judgment can be issued 
against the borrower for the unpaid part 
of the loan. Some States bar deficiency 
judgments on real estate loans. 


Does the Government lose on an un- 
paid loan? 

It does, if it has to make good on a guar- 
anteed loan, and if the amount realized 
from the sale or collected from the veteran 
is not enough to make up the loss. This 
means that the Government is likely to be 
the principal loser, if there is a loser, on 
these home loans. For the Government 
pays off its share before the lender loses 
anything. 


Can the Government collect from the 
borrower? 
A veteran who stops paying on a GI home 
loan, with the loan being paid off by the 
Government, still owes a debt to the Gov- 
ernment. He is considered responsible for 
this debt. This can be collected in various 
ways. For example, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration can withhold the amount owed 
from future payments due the veteran, 
such as pensions or unemployment com- 
pensation. Or the Department of Justice 
can bring legal action to try to collect. 
Or, again, the amount owed the Govern- 
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ment on a defaulted loan can be withheld 
from a tax refund to the veteran. In fact, 
the Government can subtract from any of 
its payments the amount that it lost 
through a VA-guaranteed loan. The debt 
is not just left behind when payment is 
stopped on a GI home loan. It is never 
wiped out until paid. 


Does the lender lose on a loan, too? 
The lender can lose if enough is not re- 
ceived from sale of the home, and from 
the Government’s guarantee, to cover the 
loss. But lenders are protected by guaran- 
tees that range up to 50 per cent of an 
$8,000 loan. Where they do suffer loss, 
however, they can bring legal action to 
collect from the borrowers, to the extent 
that is permitted by State laws on de- 
faulted home loans. 


How long before foreclosure action is 
brought? 

On GI home loans, the lender cannot 
take any steps toward foreclosure until 
three months after payments have stopped. 
After that, the lender can notify VA that 
payments are in arrears, and that he plans 
to start legal action against the borrower. 
At this time, the lender also can put in a 
claim against the Veterans’ Administration 
for its share of the guaranteed loan. Or the 
lender can wait longer than three months 
before reporting to VA. But he must no- 
tify the agency when payments have lapsed 
for six months. 


What is the next step? 

After receiving notice of a lapse in pay- 
ments, a VA representative then takes a 
hand. He usually tries to work out an 
arrangement between lender and borrower 
to keep the veteran from losing his home. 
This might involve spreading out pay- 
ments over a longer period, thus cutting 
down the size of each payment. But 
where no agreement is worked out, fore- 
closure proceedings can be started 30 days 
after the lender notifies VA of his inten- 
tion to take such action. This usually 
means at least four months after loan pay- 
ments first began to lapse. 


Are foreclosures often avoided? 

Yes. Latest figures of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration show that the number of 
defaults reported on GI home loans is a 
little over 8,000—out of a total of about 
900,000 loans. Of these, more than 3,000 
have been straightened out. Altogether, 
only 339 claims have been paid, with a 
loss of $580,000 to the Government. 


What is the action in foreclosures? 
The general rule is for the lender to pro- 
ceed just as in the case of other real 


estate loans where there is no Governme 

guarantee. The lender handles the |g 

action, and arranges for the sale. But 4 

Veterans’ Administration can step in q 

stop the sale. It can pay the lender 4 

amount remaining due on his loan, a 
take over the property. Then the Ye 

erans’ Administration itself would sell (B 
home, sometimes after making repairs 

improvements to increase its value. Whey 
a GI home is sold for more than ty 
amount remaining due on the loan plus thy 
cost of sale, etc., the excess is paid ov 
to the veteran. 


Suppose a veteran with a Gl loa 
dies? 

Then his estate, or whoever inherits tith 
to the home, can continue payments 
the loan. Or, if the home is sold, the Vj 
guarantee of the loan passes to the buyer 
This is the case even though the purcha. 
er himself may not be a veteran and, thus 
not entitled to an original GI loan. If pay. 
ments are not kept up on the loan, th 
lender or the Veterans’ Administration 
can take foreclosure action, just as in th 
case of a veteran. 


What about farm loans? 

GI farm loans operate on very much th 
same principles as home loans for veterans 
And the borrower is equally responsibk 
to the lender, and to the Government fa 
losses that result from foreclosure sales 
But here, too, the number of defaul 
claims paid by the Veterans’ Administr: 
tion has been only a small percentage od 
the loans guaranteed. 


What about Federal Housing Admin- 
istration loans? 

Some veterans have FHA loans instead 0 

GI loans. Others have a combination 0! 


FHA and VA loans, which sometime 
bring full financing of homes costing more 
than $8,000. But they are responsible to 
FHA for the loans that this agency i 
sures. FHA rules, however, differ cor- 
siderably from those of VA for guarat- 
teeing loans. And, unlike the GI mule 
FHA loans are not limited to veterans 0 


World War I. 


The number of veterans taking advantage 
of the opportunity to finance home buying 
and home building is increasing. VA of 
cials are encouraged by the low percentag 
of losses in this $5,000,000,000 program 
up to this time. The defaults, and Gover 
ment losses, are expected to increase # 
some future time. But those who stop pay 
ing on their GI home loans—and whox 
loans are paid off by the Veterans’ At 
ministration—still will owe a debt to the 
Government. 
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Fire Prevention Week, October 5th to 11th 


AST year, property lost by fire cost Americans over 
$560,000,000.00. Nine-tenths of this could have been 
saved—because nine out of ten fires are preventable. 


Act now to save your share of such a loss. Learn and 
follow each simple fire prevention rule. Ask your Hard- 
ware Mutuals representative for a free copy of 
our Fire Prevention Guide. And for greater 
lafety—let him make sure you have adequate 
fre and extended coverage insurance for your 


friendly, nationwide. And every year since organization our 
policyholders have received substantial dividend savings. 
Look into the plus-protection of all types of Hardware 


Mutuals fire and casualty insurance. Licensed in every 
state, with offices from coast to coast. 


Non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


home and business. You’ll have sound, full- H d M t ] 
standard hs scddiea’<dlelhale Pees imac afr W afr eC u ua S 


Cover today’s increased values. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


You'll have the many benefits of the policy Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 


back of the policy,too. Our claims settlements are 
speedy, sympathetic. Our service is prompt, 





Mutual Impl t and Hard: h Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 




















What every woman knows... about a man’s suit! 


Maw, you have to hand it to a woman! She knows more 
than anybody about clothes .. . including yours! 

If you'd listen, she'd give you a liberal education 
about, say, the rayon lining of your suit. How it can help 
you look better dressed, feel better dressed, and save you 
money. . 

She'd tell you that a properly woven rayon lining is 
strong and soft...to help your suit hold its shape and 
still feel comfortable, to keep seams from parting and 
still allow it to “drape” properly. 

She knows that rayon can be lastingly dyed, and made 
strongly resistant to shrinkage and perspiration harm. 
She also knows that smooth-surfaced rayon fibers make 
a coat slip easily on and off. And she'll say that a good 
rayon lining, though inexpensive, is a safe bet to outlast 
your suit, 


Engineers of American Viscose Corporation —the na- 
tion’s largest producer of rayon—work closely with textile 
manufacturers to make rayon more serviceable in lining 
materials ... and a host of other fabrics for the every- 
day things that all of us use. 


Just ask any woman. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Some conclusions about near-term trends now are becoming possible.eeee 

A tax cut on 1948 personal income is better than a 50-50 prospect. 

Aid for Europe and tax cuts are being tied together. Congressmen are not 
enthusiastic about voting large sums to Europe and keeping taxes high at home. 
Not in an election year. That adds to the chance of overriding a veto. 

A budget balance in the light of these developments is on shaky ground. 

Rationing of food to consumers or goods to producers is not to be tried. 

Price control is not even being suggested in responsible quarters. 

Basic policy is to try to pile aid to Europe on top of domestic demand with- 
out real sacrifice. It's like the defense situation of 1940, except that new 
demands are coming in the middle, instead of the beginning, of a boom. A try 
will be made to talk prices down, but there is no sign of an early price drop. 











A tax cut, if it comes, will be about like the vetoed 1947 plan. 

A 20 per cent cut will be provided to taxpayers in most brackets. 

At the top, taxpayers will get a cut of around 10 per cent. 

At the bottom, low-income groups will be given around 30 per cent. 

Married couples probably will be allowed to split incomes. 

A veto by the President is almost a certainty. But the split-income plan 
could garner enough votes to override. The count was close last session. 

Total revenue loss from a tax cut would be around $5,000,000,000 for a full 
year. Congress will try to save a bit by cutting expenditures. Maybe aid to 
Europe could be financed outside the budget. That's improbable, however. 














The billion-dollar question is, who is to control spending for Europe? 

Republican Congress won't write a blank check for a Democratic President. 
Congress will insist on independent controls over spending--and tight ones. 

A new Government corporation now seems to have the best inside chance. 
It's supported by bankers and industrialists. It appeals to Republicans. 

Spending control by the corporation would be complete as the plan now is 
outlined. European countries would be told what they can get, how to use it. 

Buying in the United States would be done through commercial channels. But 
the corporation would supervise all orders, cut out graft, try for best deals. 

Distribution in Europe would be under strict corporate supervision. 

These are the terms Congress is likely to write. The corporation would be 
run by businessmen, responsible to Congress, not the Administration. It would 
operate much as Lend-Lease operated, with goods carefully allocated to receiv- 
ing countries, with specific projects carefully defined and supervised. 

Europe won't like the terms, but probably will have to accept them. 

















Europe also is likely to be forced to trim its estimate of needs. 

Dollar needs of Europe, according to U.S. calculations, are likely to be 
nearer $16,000,000,000 than the $22,400,000,000 Europeans want in four years. 

Direct aid from the U.S. may be pared to around $13,000,000,000. 

World Bank and Monetary Fund are counted on for $3,100,000,000. Europe ex- 
pects that as an "extra." U.S. is likely to count it in total needs. 

Congress is sure to accept the more modest estimates of European recovery 
needs rather than the large-scale plans from Europe. And money for aid is like- 
ly to be handed out on a year-to-year basis and not as a long-term program. 








Europe's list of needs, however, gives U.S. businessmen an idea of what 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


they can expect in the way of orders, once the aid plan is launched. 

For 1948, Europe wants $6,000,000,000 worth of U.S. goods. 

Food and other supplies make up most of the amount. Food and fertilizer 
are down for $1,500,000,000. Oil and gasoline for $500,000,000. Coal, $300,- 
000,000. Iron and steel orders are set at $400,000,000. Textiles, tobacco, 
nonferrous metals and other supplies, including timber, add up to $1,900,000,000. 

All told, that provides the basis for a vigorous export boom, probably a 
bigger boom than the country can stand. Most of those items are short here. 





When it comes to U.S. industrial equipment..... 
Electrical equipment worth $150,000,000 is wanted during 1948. 
Oil-refining equipment requested for 1948 would amount to $168,000,000. 
Freight cars, boats, other transport supplies are put at $203,000,000. 
Farm machinery is down for $370,000,000, mining machinery for $80,000,000, 
Steel plants worth $100,000,000 are wanted each year for four years. 
Replacement parts‘'also are a four-year constant at $287,000,000 a year. 
Total value of machinery and industrial equipment requested for 1948 is 
$1,400,000,000--less than a fourth of the total aid requested. That's a sign 
that Europe's greatest need is for materials to work on and food for workers, 




















Cutbacks in foreign orders would begin after the first year of operation. 

Finished steel is not expected to be needed at all from U.S. after 1948. 

Machinery is slated to drop from $1,400,000,000. in 1948 to $900,000,000 by 
1951. Biggest cuts would be for mining, electrical and transport equipment. 

Raw-material orders, except for coal, would be high for the entire span of 
four years. As Europe's planners figure, this country would continue to be a 
large supplier of food, fertilizer, petroleum, unfinished steel and scrap. 

How Europe ever expects to repay U.S. aid remains a puzzle. Even in 1951, 
buying from the U.S. is put at $4,300,000,000; sales to U.S. at $1,500,000,000. 
This country, as a supplier of both raw materials and finished goods, may find it 
difficult to accept payment from Europe in any form whatever. 








Retail trade, in dollar volume, is on the upgrade again. 

Department-store sales for the last week in September were 24 per cent above 
@ year ago. Earlier in the month they had been lagging behind last year. 

Spending at retail stores is going at a $105,000,000,000 annual rate. It 
is a bit below the record set early in the year, but above any other period. 

Dollar spending is due for another boost after consumer credit controls go 
off November 1. Terminal-leave-bond cashing also will have an effect. 

It looks like another boom in Christmas trade. 








Consumers, however, are making shifts in their spending. 

Durable-goods sales continue to climb, due principally to automobiles. 
Jewelry sales are down. Hardware and housefurnishing sales hold steady. 

Apparel sales are in a mild slump, compared with early 1947 months. 

Food sales, in dollars, advance with prices. People aren't eating less. 

Restaurants are doing less business. Dining out is getting expensive. 

Price rises have not yet had an effect on sales volume. Consumer income is 
going up, too, and it is being spent. But volume of goods moved is smaller. 














Higher wages are almost certain to be demanded by unions next year. 

Union leaders themselves are soft-pedaling the wage issue, but they are be- 
ing pressed by the rank and file. Workers are sensitive to food prices. 

Big strikes to enforce wage demands are unlikely. Union policy at the top 
is as cautious on strike talk as it is on wage demands. 

Labor leaders now seem to recognize that wage increases do little good un- 
less production increases. Otherwise, prices simply step up another notch. 
Production, however, is not increasing very much, even with full employment. 
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do YOU Feed? 
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‘PHONE US AT: N 


The biggest families in America live on farms! Is it any wonder 
that well over half of the 67,000 top volume grocery stores are 
located in farm trading centers? Farm families are the best cus- 
tomers of these better retailers. They have what it takes to eat 
well—28¥4 BILLION DOLLARS CASH INCOME! The dinner 
bell rings three times a day on the farm. They produce their 
milk—taise their chickens—spend more of their food dollars for 
advertised food products. Any way you look at it the farm 
market is a big market worth cultivating. Actually, our families 
are % larger than urban magazine families. We're BIGGEST 
in the country—and even we don’t get them all. Remember—when 
they double the recipe on your package, you redouble your 
volume! And speaking of recipes, ask a Farm JouRNAL man to 
show you how food advertising gets read in this magazine. 


Farm Journal 
BIGGEST—in the country 
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‘Brain Trust’ That Guides America’s ‘Stand Up to Russia’ Policy: 
Young but Veteran Diplomats of State Department's Planning Staff 


A “brain trust” of seven State Depart- 
ment men, mostly veterans but mostly 
young, is fashioning American foreign pol- 
icy. The thinking of this group lies behind 
the campaign to stop Russian expansion. 
It helped in developing the Marshall plan 
for rebuilding Europe. It is at the core of 
every phase of U.S. diplomacy. 

But Russian policy and the Marshall 
plan have run into dispute and criticism. 
More dispute plainly lies ahead. As event 
follows event, Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall turns for guidance to these men, 
appointed as his Policy Planning Staff. 

Little has been said, however, about 
the men who make up that Staff. The im- 
portance of the group as a whole makes it 
important to know the individuals who 
comprise it, their careers, experience and 
qualifications. 
> George F. Kennan, 43, is largely the 
author of the present policy of walling 
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Russia in. Mr. Kennan, studious and re- 
flective, the Staff’s chairman, is also its 
expert on Europe in general and Russia in 
particular. Nearly 18 of his 21 years as a 
diplomat were spent in European capitals, 
with three tours of duty in Moscow total- 
ing five and a half years. 

Mr. Kennan was born in Milwaukee, 
Wisc., and educated in Germany and at 
St. John’s Military Academy and Prince- 
ton. In the Foreign Service, his first Rus- 
sian assignment came in 1933, with U.S. 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 

Cultured, widely read, a student and 
critic of ideas, Mr. Kennan learned the 
Russian language and steeped himself in 
Russian history, literature and philosophy. 
He sought the purposes and motives of 
Russian conduct in reading and in talks 
with the Russians themselves. 

His approach was friendly. He found 
much to admire in the Russian way of 
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CARLTON SAVAGE 


doing things. He also found much ty 
criticize. He was ‘deeply impressed by the 
wide gulf between Communist and demo. 
cratic doctrines. Some time ago, he de. 
cided that Russian leaders have no intep. 
tion of working with the Western demoe. 
racies. U.S. policy, he concluded, must 
be pitched to that key. 

The Department thinks Mr. Kennan 
highly useful in almost any capacity, He 
has a gift for analytical thought and a 
way with people. Thus, he was plucked 
recently from the quiet studies of the Plan. 
ning Staff and sent to Paris to induce the 
European nations to scale down their estj- 
mates of what will be needed from Amer- 
ica. He obtained a reduction, but the 
figure still remained high enough to shock 
many leaders in and out of the Govern. 
ment. 
> Carlton Savage, 50, is the group’s ex- 
ecutive secretary and administrator, A 
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veteran of 20 years in the State Depart- 
ment, all of that time spent in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Savage brings to the Staff 
a broad knowledge of how the Depart- 
ment functions. 

Mr. Savage was born in Oregon. After 
saduation from the University of Oregon, 
he settled down to teaching school in that 
State, became a high-school principal and 
business manager of the Oregon State Nor- 
mal School. 

In 1927 he entered the Department as 
4 $2,400-a-year research assistant, and he 
rose from one unspectacular post to an- 
other—associate in historical research, his- 
torical adviser, and assistant to various 
top departmental officers. In the course of 
this career, Mr. Savage wrote a_ two- 
volume work on American maritime policy 
in time of war. 

Cordell Hull, when he was Secretary, 
found Mr. Savage especially useful in 
neutrality problems. At one time, Mr. 
Savage was Mr. Hull’s special assistant. 
Theirs is a2 Warm personal association 
which continues to this time. 

Mr. Savage is tall and gray, careful 
and cautious, friendly and soft spoken. 
>John P. Davies, Jr., has spent most of 
his 36 years in China. He was born there, 
the son of American missionaries. He 
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aire LIKE THESE are the sincerest 
form of flattery—for each one of 
them tells of a job well done in helping 
individuals to protect and increase their 
funds. 

Last year we answered more than 
13,000 individual letters, plus un- 
counted thousands of verbal inquiries, 
requesting information and _ counsel 
about securities. Our success depends 
upon our ability to give investors such 
service—the best possible service at no 
cost other than standard commissions. 

If you would like information on 
specific securities in which yow are in- 
terested .. . or a careful analysis of your 
present portfolio, the efficient and large 
staff of our Research Department will 
be more than happy to serve you. Just 
write to... 


Department S-8 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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speaks Chinese like a native. He studied 
at the Shanghai American School and 
Yenching University. 

After an added year at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Davies entered the Foreign 
Service and was somewhat quickly sent 
back to China, where he remained from 
1933 to 1945, except for a- two-year in- 
term in Washington. Later he served in 
Moscow. 

Thus, Mr. Davies is the Staff’s author- 
ity on Far Eastern Affairs, with Russian 
experience added. He is slight and lithe, 
with a quick mind that, nevertheless, 
weighs decisions carefully. He married the 
daughter of a highly placed career diplo- 
mat, Henry F. Grady, Ambassador to 
India, and their child was born in Mos- 
cow. 
> Jacques Joseph Reinstein is the econ- 
omist of the group. He has been in the 
Department 11 years. In the early days, he 
worked on reciprocal trade treaties. Dur- 
ing the war, he was at various times Lend- 
Lease adviser, assistant chief of the For- 
eign Funds Control Division and associate 
chief of the Division of Financial Affairs. 
He was an economic adviser at the Council 
of Foreign Ministers meeting in London in 
September, 1945, and since then has been 
busy flying from one world trouble spot 
to another. 

Mr. Reinstein is Savannah born. He 
studied at the University of Basle, the Al- 
liance Francaise in Paris, and the Foreign 
Service School of Georgetown University. 
He is small, dark complexioned and nim- 
ble-minded. 
> George H. Butler, 53, who has a repu- 
tation for asking two questions: “How?” 
and “Why?” is the Staff’s expert on inter- 
American affairs. Of 21 years with the 
Department, he has spent 14 in Canada 
or Latin-American capitals. The remainder 
of the time, he has served in high posts 
in the Department’s Division of American 
Republics in Washington. 

Before entering the diplomatic service, 
Mr. Butler, born in Chicago, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois, 
worked in the steel industry and for the 
State Highway Commission, spent three 
years, from 1916 to 1919, in the Army, 
and was a civil engineer and a construction 
superintendent. 

He is short and trim, with a quick smile 
and an inquisitive nature. 
> Henry S. Villard, 47, contributes a 
knowledge of Africa and the Near East, al- 
though he has spent little time on direct 
assignment there. He was in Teheran for 
two years, from 1929 to 1931. Then, after 
four years in Washington, he served for 
a period in South America. 

In 1938, he headed a special mission to 
Liberia and the Union of South Africa, 
and returned to become assistant chief of 
the Division of Near Eastern Affairs. Be- 
fore joining the Planning Staff, he was 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 8, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946, 


Of The United States News, published weekly at Washington, 

D. C., for September 26, 1947. 

District of Columbia—ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District of Co 
lumbia aforesaid, personally appeared Anthony R. Gould, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of The United States News, and 
that the following is to the best of his knowledge and belie, 

rue of the hip, nt (and if a daily, 
weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in th 
above caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, » 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (See 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
United States News Publishing Corporation, 24th & N Sts., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C.; Editor, David Lawrence, RFD 
No. 1, Fairfax, Va.; Managing Editor, E. 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Business Manager, Anthony R. 
Bethesda, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or er Un. 
incorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) The United States 
News Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. C.; David Law 
rence, RFD No. Va.; Chase National Bank, New 
York City (as trustee for Mark Lawrence, Mrs. A. Lawrent 
Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn); Marine Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. (as trastee for Cecilia Lawrence, Ruth R. law 
rence, Edythe L. Scheiner, S. L. Scheiner, and D. L, Scheiner): 
Owen’ L. Scott, Washington, D. C.; Margarete M. Scott, Wash 
ington, D. C.; G. W. and Buena M. Bryan, Dogue, Va.; fg 
R. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Mildred A. Gould, Bethesda, Md. 
Lillian K. Ashley, Darien, Conn.; Harold M. Wells, Washing 
ton, D. C. 





3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other s 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of = 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Chase Nr 
tional Bank, New York City (as trustee for Mark Lawrence 
Mrs. A. Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs, Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn). 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, conta 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as eo 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases et 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
the company as trustee or in any other 


tion has any interest direct or indirect in t 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. : 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue of thie 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or me 
wise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months prec 
the date shown above is 271,429. 
ANTHONY R. GOULD, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Septen- 
er, 1947, 
[SEAL] CHAS. W. MeCULLUM 


My commission expires September 30, 1951. 
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hief of the combined Office of Near East- 
m and African Affairs. ; 

Mr. Villard, a talented writer, is as- 
signed to the preparation of many reports. 
chas contributed extensively to the For- 
eign Service Journal and for a time was its 
jitor. He was educated at Harvard and 
(xford and has been a teacher, a news- 
paper and magazine writer and a real 
state broker. 

isaac N. P. Stokes, 40, is the Staff's 
oly lawyer, and contributes a specialized 
knowledge of the United Nations. He en- 
tered the Department two years ago as 
associate chief of the Division of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. 

After Yale and Harvard Law School, 
he had been in private practice, and at- 
tomey, successively, for the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Office of Production 
Management. He is the son of a well- 
known Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, former Canon of 
tesig0) Pthe Washington Cathedral. 

Such are the men making up the Staff. 
LDS As a group, they have been able to 
JES reach agreement on all the problems they 
have handled so far. No minority reports 
co. have been submitted. They obviously see 
things from the same general viewpoint. 
This viewpoint is usually considered to 
be based on the sort of conservatism asso- 
ciated with men long in the Department, 
cement, [tempered by the new determination that 
1912, the U.S. shall lead the world to peace and 
ai reconstruction—with or without Russia. 
Washine. Problems are assigned by Secretary 
Marshall, or by Under Secretary Robert 
Gould, wm, BLovett. Or the Staff may undertake a 
Sai bad, @study on its own. It tries to see ahead and 
nd if a daily, . . . e 

creation, prevent crises in policy making by formu- 
24, 912 Blating policy in advance. 
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B The group may gather three or more 

her, editor, ‘ . ° . 

lisher, To times in a single day and go on into the 

-& NS. 5 ° ad 

i igem night. On another day, there may be no 
~~ Bsssions at all as the members busy them- 

y"tnereawe elves with individually assigned details. 

aut‘ | Outside help. Seeking all the facts, the 

actaed MSH habitually calls for outside aid. Ex- 

David le. Byerts in and out of the Department— 

A. lamar Bbusinessmen, economists and former Gov- 

i. Scheer: erument officials—are asked to help. 

va.; Anite’ B Discussion with these advisers or among 

















is, Wastiae ithe Staff members themselves is informal. 
ref a Every phase of a situation is chewed over. 
: Lawree Frequently there is disagreement in the 
he anes ¢ preliminary stages of reaching a decision. 
iers a2 Oe But it is never prolonged. 

ne heats Mm Policy, In the end a recommendation 


pellet. a8 S agreed upon, submitted to Mr. Mar- 
xhotders =f Mishall or Mr. Lovett and usually put into 
ante» elect. The group stands basically upon 
sald sos the essential point that the U.S. must 
seue of i sland up to Russia. American policy as a 


a one : e is geared to that, with its possible 
‘alts in high taxes, a large Army and 


, of “ curtailed domestic food supplies. Thus, the 
MeCULL ing Staff’s work affects everyone. 
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Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park 


Santa Fe provides daily Pullman service all year 


"round direct to the South Rim of Grand Canyon 
via a swift daily train. ..“The Grand Canyon” 


Visit Grand Canyon—a natural wonder every American should 
see. On the South Rim, the escorted trail trips to the bottom of 


the Canyon and the drives along the Rim may be enjoyed any time 
during the year. And El Tovar Hotel, Bright Angel Lodge, and 
Phantom Ranch—all under Fred Harvey management—are open 


the year ’round. Mail coupon for new Grand Canyon folder. 
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T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. US-1, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me your new Grand Canyon folder. 


Name. 





Address 





City State. 
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Officials’ Forecast of ‘48 Boom... . Risk of Hoarding 
In Ration Talk... Gains for Vandenberg Candidacy 


Mr. Truman is being told, in private, 
that the only way to save 100,000,000 
additional bushels of wheat to send to 
Europe is to restore rationing. The 
catch is that, if people expect ration- 
ing to be restored, there may be a new 
wave of food hoarding, complicating 
matters further. 


xk * 


President Truman, in setting foreign 
policy, is ready to stop Communist 
gains in Europe at any cost. The 
President inclines to caution, how- 
ever, when the bill is presented. Mr. 
Truman prefers not to crack down on 
Congress to force that arm of the 
Government to put up all of the 
money other nations want in return 
for stopping Communism. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
acting as Mr. Truman’s “Colonel 
House” to determine exactly what 
price this country must pay in Eu- 
rope to prevent a breakdown. Mr. 
Snyder is the No. 1 adviser at the 
White House. 


xk * 


Mr. Snyder is not convinced, by any- 
thing he learned in England and on 
the Continent, that the United States 
must rush into a program of very 
large-scale help for Europe without 
first making sure of how the money 
is to be spent. 


x *k * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is acting under orders to ac- 
quire 470,000,000 bushels of grain for 
shipment abroad, not 570,000,000 
bushels that is tacitly being prom- 
ised. The other 100,000,000 bushels 
of grain is supposed to be made 
available through the “waste less” 
campaign. 


x**k * 


President Truman is told that if Eu- 
ropean governments will just put the 
heat on their own farmers they will be 
assured of food well into 1948. Grain 
harvests in Europe were under per- 
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fect conditions, but farmers are tend- 
ing to hoard their grain. 


xk *& 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is more surprised than pleased to find 
that President Truman is 100 per cent 
behind him, theoretically, in the idea 
of stopping Russia, but far from as 
solidly behind him when it comes to 
putting up the money to do the stop- 
ping. 
xk kk * 


The President was irked personally 
when a Russian newspaper compared 
him with Hitler. Lieut. Gen. W. Be- 
dell Smith, U.S. Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, was acting on instructions when 
he complained about the comparison, 
only to be reminded by Russia’s For- 
eign Minister V. M. Molotov that in 
Russia, as in the United States, not 
all references to heads of other states 
can be policed. Joseph Stalin hasn’t 
been pleased by some of the refer- 
ences made to him in United States 
publications. 


xk * 


Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark and 
some other nations with dollars to 
spend are to be limited or shut out 
of wheat buying in U.S. and forced 
to look elsewhere for their grain, in 
order to leave more for the European 
nations that are broke. 


xk * 


President Truman is being advised 
that business will be good a year 
from now when he is seeking re-elec- 
tion, with wages and employment 
high. Many of the Government’s top 
economists are convinced that the in- 
flation growing out of U.S. efforts to 
bolster Europe will float this country 
over economic troubles for at least 
another year and maybe longer. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman may support Federal 
Reserve proposals to tighten Govern- 
ment controls over bank lending. The 
present rate of credit expansion is 
alarming other Government econo- 
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mists as well as Federal Reserve 
ficials, and they are making ff 
views known at the White House: 


* £8 


Senator Arthur Vandenber§, of Mig 
igan, is making real gains among Rj 
publican Party leaders as a potent 
1948 nominee for the Preside 
Party leaders are not yet warming 
to General of the Army Dwight Eisey 
hower as a nominee in event of 
deadlock between Senator Rober 
Taft, of Ohio, and Governor To 
Dewey, of New York. 


x* xk * 


Officials not far removed from t 
White House are expressing the opig 
ion that personal income taxes will 
reduced next year in spite of lang 
scale aid to Europe. This opinion is 
the effect that pressures of an electior 
year will lead to tax reduction, with¢ 
veto overridden if necessary. 


| 


xk *& 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Get 
eral, will keep his hand in manage 
ment of the 1948 political campaiff 
even though no longer Chairman dl 
the Democratic National Committ 
Mr. Hannegan is strongly sold ont 
idea that the party must play close! 
organized labor to win next time. REI 





x * *& 


Labor leaders are getting set to dé 
mand of Congress a change in fl 
Taft-Hartley law that will requit 
employers to swear they have no afiil 
iation with any fascist organization 
before being entitled to use the Act 
help them in their labor relations 


xk * 


NE’ 


Word coming back from members | 
Congress mending fences in this coun 
try and from those abroad sugée 
that new billions for aid to the we 
will be provided sparingly and 
many strings tied to them. Somes 
ators with strong opinions on™ 
need for large-scale aid abroad 
reporting that the voters back he 
show coolness to their ideas. 
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